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If ever there was a cause, if ever there can be a cause, 
worthy to be upheld by all of toil and sacrifice that the 
human hand or heart can endure, it is the cause of 
Education. It has intrinsic and indestructible merits. It 
holds the welfare of mankind in its embrace as the pro- 
tecting arms of a mother hold her infant to her bosom. 
The very ignorance and selfishness which obstruct its 
path are the strongest arguments for its promotion, for it 
furnishes the only adequate means for their removal. 


—From “Common School Journal,” 
1842, in “Life and Works of Horace 
Mann,” Vol. 5, p. 42-48. 
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COMPROMISE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


OUBTLESSLY our readers will have kept in touch with the reports 
of the address of the Honourable R. E. Ansley, Minister of Edu- 
cation, at the Annual General Meeting of the Association, whereat 

the teachers were startled—yes, and the public also—by the announce- 
ment of the attitude of the Executive Council respecting the integrated 
teacher-training program in the Faculty of Education. At the time of 
the going to press with the May issue, the matter was under consider- 
ation by the Board of Teacher Education and Certification, and it was 
therefore felt that no good purpose could be served by making any 
critical comment until the Board of Teacher Education had formally 
met with the Executive Council and the latter had finally disposed of 
the matter. After all, it may be wise at times, when tantrums are in the 
immediate offing, to steer clear of rocks and breakers ahead by adopt- 
ing Mr. Meagle’s caution to Tatty Coram in Little Dorrit: “Count 
ten Tatty Coram!” 


The official statement of the Minister of Education appears on page 
seven of this issue, and doubtlessly readers will make such deductions as 
to them seem fitting. Our opinion on the matter is, in substance, well 








expressed in the editorial column of the Edmonton Journal of May 13, 
reproduced below: 


“A good Government knows when to yield as well as when to stand 
firm. The action of the Manning Government in agreeing to modify its re- 
cently announced intention, virtually to cut teacher training to one year, is a 
case in which it displayed commendable wisdom in sensing the strength of 
public opinion and yielding to the point of a satisfactory compromise. 


“The Government could have been in no doubt of public reaction to the 
announcement by the Minister of Education at the recent annual convention 
of Alberta teachers in Calgary. The two-year course for teachers, which had 
won such wide approval, had been in effect for less than a single term when 
the Cabinet abruptly reduced the course to one year for permanent certifi- 
cates for elementary and intermediate-grade teachers. Not only educationists, 
but our people generally, were shocked. They are convinced that Alberta 
needs and must have well-trained and well-educated teachers. 


“The compromise reached in the course of Cabinet discussions with the 
advisory board on teacher training and certification will permit a student, 
after one year’s training, to be given an interim certificate good for two years 
only, covering teaching up to Grade IX, and, in special cases in one-room 
rural schools, Grade X also. In order to secure a permanent certificate, the 
second year of the basic teacher-training course must be completed success- 
fully. Some further minor modifications are provided, but this is the broad 
principle to. be followed. 


“The compromise, in the words of Mr. Barnett, retiring Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Alberta Teachers’ Association, is “satisfactory.” He adds one 
word of warning, that far too many too-young student teachers are being 
hired by school boards, and urges that all youthful would-be teachers should 
complete the two-year course before accepting contracts. 


“A further warning may not be amiss: rural school boards often will ask 
that a teacher holding an interim certificate be allowed to stay on beyond 
the stipulated two-year ‘experience’ period, ‘because she suits us so well.’ 
Such requests will need to be met with firmness. 


“After all, the Minister of Education, his Department, and the Govern- 
ment are, we are sure, as anxious as anyone to provide Alberta with the best 
teachers available. They can be had in good supply only by adhering strictly 
to a sound teacher-training program.” 


—Edmonton Journal. 


ITH this issue we say “Good-bye” as Editor; and in saying good- 
bye, it is with mixed feelings of relief and regret we turn things 
over to our successor. 


We tender deep gratitude to those who throughout the years have 
cooperated in our endeavors to makeThe A.T.A. Magazine a suc- 
cess as a directive force in the educational system of the Province, in 
promoting the cause of the teachers, of the children and of improve- 
ments in the administrative system, and of serving as the forum of the 
teaching profession in Alberta. We are conscious of and gratified by the 
measure of success which has attended our combined efforts; although 
none is more conscious than ourselves that things could have been much 
better. Our thanks are extended to our host of contributing teachers, 
who have given the best that is in them by way of articles—yes, and by 
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way of charity in restricting criticism which unquestionably, we regret 
to admit, has all too often been due us. We thank the laymen who have 
added to the proceeds of the collection plate of reading material. Nor 
must we forget our advertisers, who, after all, contributed, in large 
measure, the life blood which made the “old mare” go. 


we go as far as to suggest that an unprejudiced observer could hardly 

but admit the generally high tone of the reading material and the 
obvious idealism which inspired it. In fact, we are conceited enough to 
feel that the body of the magazine itself has been second to none 
amongst publications of a like nature appearing in Canada and on this 
continent, having regard, of course, to A.T.A. resources and to the 
voluntary nature of the articles (often unsolicited) which, without ex- 
ception, have been contributed free of charge. 

Nor must we forget the kindly cooperation which has been extend- 
ed to us throughout the long series of years by the successive Ministers 
of Education and their officials, both in the Department and in the field; 
and this in spite of vigorous criticism, and sometimes sharp jabs, which, 
at times, were perhaps a little too directly aimed. It is fitting, also, that 
at this time we gratefully pay our respects and expressions of gratitude 
to the first Editor of the Magazine during the first four years after its 
inception, 1920-1924. After all, Dr. Newland, then on the Edmonton 
High School staff, started things and set the pace which we have tried 
to maintain throughout the years. 

Of course, its fundamental function has been to serve as a propa- 
ganda magazine: to publicize the activities of the Association, to make 
known our views to the public, the Government and the teacher. Never- 
theless, one reads back issues and finds descriptions of vigorous tilts 
where we have had to serve as umpire—tilts where the contestants, in 
by no means a few cases, were violently jousted from the saddle. In all 
such cases, irrespective of our own point of view, we have endeavored 
to abide strictly by the rules of the game, and without exception have 
followed the policy of not using our editorial pencil unless and until it 
was obvious that the borders of impropriety were in danger of being 
encroached upon. 


. looking back through the annals of the Association since inception, 


E make our appeal to all concerned that the support and co- 
operation which has been extended to ourselves during two 
decades will be at the disposal of him who henceforth will be 

required to shoulder the burden; and that the long-suffering, kindly 
charity that has been extended to ourselves will be regarded as our 
successor’s heritage. We may feel assured that the editorial columns of 
the future will not be lacking in punch, although possibly they may be 
less tortuous and elongated than our own frailties rendered unavoidable. 
At the same time we have faith and hope, and reasonable assurance, that 
future editorials will be spiced a little stronger with the saving grace of 
humor than we have been able to rake together to flavor our pottage. 
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SALARY DISPUTES 


Academic Teachers vs. Alberta College, Edmonton 


The dispute between Alberta Col- 
lege and the Academic teachers of 
the College (members of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association) has been 
under consideration for many months, 
and it was thought that the members 
of the Association should be in pos- 
session of information. The teachers 
themselves (five, all holding Univer- 
sity degrees) found it impossible to 
arrive at a satisfactory arrangement, 
and appointed the General Secretary 
of the Association to serve as their 
bargaining agent under The Industri- 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. The 
General Secretary feeling the hope- 
lessness of, or at least the lack of 
substantial progress in, negotiations 
extended over several months ap- 
plied for a Conciliation Commis- 
sioner under the above-mentioned 
Act. Mr. H. E. Balfour, Director of 
Administration, Department of Ed- 
ucation, was appointed Conciliation 
Commissioner by the Minister of 
Trade and Inrustry. At the time of 
writing no agreement had been con- 
cluded after two sessions. Of course, 
if the Commissioner is unable to effect 
an agreement, the dispute will auto- 
matically proceed to arbitration. 

The core of the dispute is whether 
or not the teachers concerned shall 
be obligated to perform supervisory 
duties in connection with the stu- 
dents in residence after school hours. 
The teachers have conceded they 
would willingly supervise the resident 
students during study-room periods 
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in the evenings, but strenuously ob- 
ject to being tied down to resident 
supervisory work, feeling that the 
conditions of engagement should not 
obligate teachers to supervisory 
duties with respect to residence, etc., 
outside the ordinary teaching and 
study periods. 


The College authorities, however, 
have taken the position that all 
teachers appointed shall, as a con- 
dition of their engagement, be ob- 
ligated both to teach and to partici- 
pate in resident supervision. The dis- 
pute is not primarily a salary dis- 
pute. However, the teachers urge 
that it should be optional for them 
to participate in “supervision,” and, 
even then, if they elect to “supervise” 
that they should receive separate and 
substantial remuneration therefor. In 
view of the above, therefore, any 
teacher desiring to apply or accept 
engagement for a position with Al- 
berta College, Edmonton, may be sup- 
plied with information by writing to 
The A.T.A. Office, Edmonton, in re- 
gard to any conclusion or settlement 
of the dispute. 


Wetaskiwin City Teachers 
Dispute settled amicably. 


Lethbridge School Division 


Dispute settled amicably. One 
meeting between School Board and 
bargaining agent, John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary, A.T.A. 


Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
and Barber Shop 
10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 
27651 


Edmonton 
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Prosident's Column aan 


HIS MONTH’S column will, of 


necessity, be brief. Since the 
close of the A.G.M. the President 
has found himself involved in so 
much activity, both local and general, 
that he has had little opportunity to 
devote time to the monthly column. 
No doubt all teachers find the last 
few months of the school year a very 
busy period. In addition to regular 
school work and the preparations for 
final examinations, there are school 
festivals, track meets, salary negotia- 
tions, and graduation exercises—not 
to mention a number of other things 
that claim one’s time. Add to these 
a number of other matters, one re- 
quiring the President to attend two 
special meetings in Edmonton within 
two weeks of the A.G.M., and one 
may realize that there has been very 
little time to devote to this column. 


I would, however, like to report 
regarding the matter of Teacher 
Certification arising out of the ad- 
dress delivered by the Minister of 
Education at the opening session of 
the Annual General Meeting in Cal- 
gary, and which has engaged much 
attention since that time. As a result 
of more than a year of work, the 
Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification, which includes repre- 
sentatives of the A.T.A., the Uni- 
versity, and the Department, had 
set up a program of teacher train- 
ing in the Faculty of Education, the 
essential feature of which was a 
two-year basic training period for 
all teachers. All courses taken would 
lead towards a degree of B.Ed., and 
provision. was made for the teacher 
to specialize in either elementary, 
intermediate, or high-school work, 
as well as along other lines such as 
Industrial Arts. Certification to teach 
Grade XII would require the holding 
of a B.Ed. degree in high-school 
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work, or of a First Class Certificate— 
a provision that has been in effect 
for the past ten years. Teachers 
generally had given their support 
to the plan, and the University had 
already begun to train students 
under the plan. This was the scheme 
of teacher training which, according 
to the announcement of the Minister, 
the Provincial Cabinet had refused 
to sanction, declaring instead that 
there should be one year of training 
for the Elementary and Intermediate 
Certificate, and two years of train- 
ing for the full High School Certifi- 
cate. 


On May 3, the Board of Teacher 
Education met. The A.T.A. repre- 
sentatives on this Board are Mr. 
Barnett, Mr. John Burke of Edmon- 
ton, and your President. All were 
in attendance at the meeting. The 
results of this meeting were em- 
bodied in a compromise proposal 
that retained the essential features 
of the original plan as far as pos- 
sible, and at the same time met the 
objections of the Provincial Cabinet. 
Plans were made, also, for the 
Board to meet with the Cabinet as 
soon as possible to discuss the mat- 
ter. This meeting took place on May 
9, and the new plan was presented. 
Some very worthwhile discussion took 
place, and arrangements satisfactory 
to all concerned were agreed upon. 
The Minister has since made the 
terms of the new agreement public, 
and under present arrangements. the 
E. and I. Certificate will require the 
equivalent of two years of training, 
with the provision that teaching 
privileges will be granted after com- 
pletion of one year of training but 
for a limited time only. Certification 
to teach Grade XII will require three 
years of work in the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, but teaching privileges to 
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the end of Grade XI will be granted 
after two years of training. The 
B.Ed. degree will require four years 
in the Faculty of Education, as be- 
fore, and specialization in various 
parts of the school program will be 
provided for as in the original plan. 
On the whole, your representatives 
on the Board were well satisfied with 
the progress made at these meetings, 
and were pleased with the attitude 
taken by members of the Govern- 
ment. Unquestionably the new plan 
marks a forward step in teacher 
training, and will do much to raise 
the standard of teacher qualifica- 
tions in the Province. The trend in 
recent years has been for teachers 
to strive for improved qualifications, 
and I am sure that the next few years 
will see a great many teachers earn- 
ing their degrees, not only in high- 
school work, but in elementary and 
intermediate-school work as well. 


The 1946 A.G.M. is now history. 
I need not comment particularly on 
the meeting, since I presume the 
membership has had reports from 
the Councillors who attended. I felt 
that it was a worthwhile convention, 
and found that the smaller numbers 
made it possible to handle the busi- 
ness much more satisfactorily than 
was possible in the larger A.G.M. 
of previous years. I have no doubt 
that as we develop methods of 
utilizing the services of the Council- 
lors to better advantage throughout 
the year, we will find the new set- 
up a significant improvement. 

Not much information has come 
to hand regarding salary negotia- 
tions. It is gratifying to note that 





some Divisions and some of the 
Towns have been able to advance 
the basic salaries in their schedules 
for 1946-47. I would urge again, as 
I did in my report to the A.G.M., 
that the minimum salary should be 
no Iss than $1200. We are striving 
to improve teacher qualifications, 
and if teachers are to be encouraged 
to better themselves, salaries should 
improve at the same time. The cost 
of living is still rising, and the short- 
age of teachers is more acute than 
ever. If we are to increase the num- 
ber entering the profession and stop, 
to some extent, the number leaving 
the profession, there will need to 
be more inducement in the way of 
salaries than has been manifest in 


the past. 


I am grateful to the membership 
of the Association for conferring 
on me the honour of another term of 
office as President. I have had most 
loyal support from all of you during 
the past year, and with your co- 
operation and help in the coming 
year it is my hope that I may serve 
you even better. Some of our prob- 
lems have been met and overcome, 
but there are always new problems 
as we advance, and they will con- 
tinue to demand the best that we 
have to give. I trust that you will 
all enjoy a most profitable vacation 
in the coming months, and that you 
will all return to your work in the 
fall. Your services are urgently 
needed in the cause of education in 
the coming year. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Melsness. 
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Re Teacher Training and 
Certification 


(Statement issued by the Minister of Education) 


HE Board of Teacher Education 

and Certification was received 
by the Executive Council Thursday 
morning. After discussion on various 
points requiring some clarification, 
the Council approved a program for 
training and certification embodying 
the following features: 


1. There shall be a one-year course 
of training leading to interim certi- 
fication for the elementary and inter- 
mediate-school grades. This certifi- 
cate will be valid for two years only 
but subject to extension if the holder 
is proceeding towards the permanent 
certificate. A summer-school  ses- 
sion will permit an extension of one 
year. This arrangement will be a 
marked improvement over the prac- 
tice which has been followed in grant- 
ing what is termed “war emergency 
certificates.” 


2. Permanent certification shall 
require a second year of training, or 
its equivalent in summer-school work. 
This provides a less direct, but effect- 
ive, method of accomplishing the ob- 
jective of a two-year basic course. 


8. A candidate wishing to do so 
may proceed directly through the 
two-year program, which will include 
some weeks of practice teaching in 
a regular classroom between Univer- 
sity sessions. 


4. Candidates for high-school certi- 
ficates will be entitled to teach 
Grades VII to XI after completing 
two years of training in the high- 
school program,:and Grade XII upon 
completion of a third year. The 
B.Ed. degree will be awarded at the 
end of the four-year course. Provi- 
sion is made for classroom experi- 
ence en route either by teaching or 
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apprentice work. This enables a can- 
didate so choosing to complete his 
degree work in four years. 


5. The provision made by the 
Faculty of Education for specialized 
training in either elementary or high- 
school teaching remains intact. 
Teachers with elementary and inter- 
mediate-school certification may pro- 
ceed towards a degree in their own 
field or may transfer readily to the 
high-school route. Matriculated stu- 
dents, after one year of elementary 
and intermediate training, and where 
circumstances warrant, may teach 
Grade X in one-room ungraded 
schools with the approval of the 
Minister. 


I trust the above dispels any 
thought some may have that the 
Executive Council or myself con- 
siders too much teacher-training as 
being harmful. Such a statement was 
recently attributed to me by most 
sections of the Press, despite the fact 
I made no such utterance and took 
particular care at three or four points 
in the speech delivered on that occa- 
sion, and which was fully reported 
in one of the daily papers, to convey 
exactly the opposite idea. 


The approved program contains 
the essential principles of policy with 
which the Executive Council is con- 
cerned, and, at the same time, pre- 
serves the desirable features of what 
has been in the process of organiza- 
tion as to administration in the 
Faculty of Education at the Univer- 
sity. 


It will be noted a necessary field 
of choice is provided for meeting 
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varying circumstances, such as fin- 
ancial means of individuals wishing 
to enter the profession, and con- 
siderable flexibility in the matter of 
teacher demand. Continuing periods 
of training are interspersed, and 
rightly so, with opportunities. for 
actual experience. It avoids the 
danger of requiring a candidate to 
take a long period of training and 
then to find afterwards, when actual- 
ly in the work, that he has not 
chosen his proper vocation. There 
is ample inducement, with a lack of 
compulsory features which often 
create unjust hardships, for the up- 
and-coming teacher to further im- 
prove his training and ultimately ob- 
tain his University degree in the field 
of education. 


The scheme as now worked out 
lessens the impracticability of re- 
stricting teaching privileges for vari- 
ous certificates too rigidly. We are 
often too prone to attempt the imple- 
mentation of ideals to an extent 
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which is not always possible at the 
moment in actual practice. As a 
matter of fact, our Department has 
had to rely on ministerial authority 
to extend teaching privileges beyond 
what the certificates issued in recent 
years provided. The new regulations 
in no way alter the rights of certi- 
ficates now held by any teacher. 


In conclusion, I believe it will be 
found that the program, as approved 
in its final form, incorporates the 
best parts of the various arguments 
which have thus far been advanced 
and will meet with general satisfac- 
tion. 
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Some Problems of School Management 


By Sister M. Clare 
St. Paul School Division 


IODAY the teacher is considered 


not just a craftsman doing a 
routine job; much more is expected of 
her. She must be a highly cultured 
personality; alive, creative and mod- 
ern. For her school is a place where 
the young under her kindly guidance 
learn Truth in an active way and have 
opportunities of living it. The late 
Pope Pius XI speaking on the Educa- 
sion of Youth said that “Periect 
Schools are the result not so much of 
good methods as of good teachers— 
teachers who are thoroughly grounded 
in what they have to teach and who 
have sincerely at heart the true good 
of the family and country.” 


All teachers from the outset of 
their teaching life must be alive to the 
existence of practical problems. These 
will arise in: 

1. the management of boys and 
girls as individuals and in class- 
es; 

2. in the choice of what he is to 
teach and how he is to teach it; 

8. in the disposition and use of his 
classroom and the furniture and 
materials in it. 


Taking it for granted that you are 
all keenly aware that teaching is not 
merely instruction, but a training in 
right habits and right thought, which 
in turn should blossom into right con- 
duct and good character, let us con- 
sider one of the most important prob- 
lems of school life—I am speaking of 
the discipline of the school. 


Discipline problems of a more or 
less serious nature will at times in- 
trude into every classroom, and no 
teacher should enter this sanctuary 
cf character training without being 
keenly aware of this fact and pre- 
pared in advance to cope with the 
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situation. Let her not measure her. 
success in the profession so much by; 
the rareness of the situations as by 
the manner in which she deals with 
them, and above all by the effect her 
treatment will have on the character 
and personality of the pupil who is the 
subject of the difficulty. 


Perhaps we should consider here 
for a moment some practical examples 
of some of these problems. For in- 
stance—l. The ‘wrong attitude to- 
wards authority manifested by the 
pupils first in a lack of respect for 
the teacher. This may take various 
forms such as failure to comply with 
formal commands or disregard for 
school rules which have been made by 
the teacher in order that all school 
work may proceed as quietly and 
efficiently as possible. Further, it may 
be shown in disrespectful posture 
when in the presence of the teacher— 
especially while being spoken to by 
her, or in a definitely discourteous and 
disrespectful manner of addressing 
her or answering her questions. This 
lack of respect may also be noted in 
a pupil’s sneering at a remark made 
by the teacher, in wilful stubbornness, 
or in a spirit of independence which 
insists on “do as I please” regardless 
of all rules and commands to the con- 
trary. 


2. The second way in which this 
wrong attitude manifests itself is in 
a spirit of antagonism. This spirit, 
once it enters a classroom, creates an 
atmosphere of strained pupil-teacher 
relation which not infrequently be- 
comes unbearable and leads to open 
rebellion. It has the effect of putting 
every pupil in the room on his mettle 
anticipating an unfair attack from 
the teacher, and daily fires him with 
renewed determination to fight back 
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and hold his own. Needless to say such 
an atmosphere in a classroom spells 
defeat of its own purpose for educa- 
tion. 

8. Finally, this wrong attitude is 
shown in lack of confidence in the 
teacher on the part of the pupils. This, 
again, is the fruitful source of many 
disciplinary problems. No teacher can 
hope to solve any problems for the 
pupils until she establishes or regains 
that confidence. Pupils who have lost 
confidence in the teacher will have no 
regard for her authority, wishes, or 
plans. They will have no faith or in- 
terest in her efforts to build character, 
or in her ability to be the guiding light 
in their quest for knowledge. Thus 
the lack of confidence results not only 
in the breaking down of school morale, 
but in a general lack of interest in 
daily school tasks and any other ac- 
tivities the teacher may inaugurate. 

Many of these problems seem to 
evade all efforts of solution because 
of a lack of attention to their causes. 
Let us then direct our attention ‘to 
causes. First among the causes of 
any and all disciplinary problems one 
can safely say is a lack of emotional 
control. One who cannot control him- 
self cannot control others. A teacher 
who lacks emotional stability is in no 
position to cope with a situation de- 
manding the establishment of disci- 
pline. Her highly emotional state calls 
forth a similar reaction from the 
pupils. Her lack of calmness in view- 
ing the situation causes her to apply 
wrong measures or to apply correct 
measures in a faulty way. Her lack 
of poise, her passionate outburst de- 
stroy all confidence and respect in the 
hearts and minds of her pupils. 

Second among causes ranks the 
“negative approach.” To many teach- 
ers it seems so much simpler to merely 
say, “Don’t do that Billy,” than to 
select from a prepared mental list 
some useful task that will assist Billy 
in burning up some of that surplus 
energy. But let her not be deluded 
and not surprised if her constant ef- 
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forts at suppression finally accom- 
plish lack of interest, lack of effort, 
lack of achievement. Many sorely 
tried teachers are hourly creating 
their own problems by the use of too 
many don’ts. 

Another avenue of negative ap- 
proach is insufficient praise and in 
being too apt to blame. Should any 
pupil step aside within ever so small 
a margin over the proverbial “chalk 
line,” we feel in duty bound to call his 
attention to this fault; to admonish 
and even punish him. Sometimes this 
may be praiseworthy for we must 
guard against first offenses, but are 
we not rather inconsistent? Do we feel 
as strictly bound to give praise and 
speak words of much needed encour- 
agement when one of these same little 
charges has done his duty and has 
done it in a creditable manner? 

A third cause in this matter of neg- 
ative approach is the teacher’s lack 
of confidence in her pupil’s ability to 
succeed due to the fact that she just 
“expects too much.” Her standards are 
set high and all must measure up to 
them. No provision is made for indi- 
vidual differences and in some cases 
not even for just normal capacity. No 
pupil can react normally when daily 
his best efforts result in failure. Dis- 
couragement is sure to follow, and it 
quickly develops into dissatisfaction. 
One thus afflicted is easily caught by 
the spirit of antagonism and a prob- 
lem presents itself. 

The fourth cause which falls under 
the negative approach list is a lack 
of opportunities for self-expression 
given to pupils. This is because we 
aim at suppression rather than con- 
struction. Boys and girls are real pres- 
sure tanks of energy clamoring for 
release, and unless provision is made 
in the school program for this normal 
tendency, a problem is certain to de- 
velop which -will be expressed by 
breaking windows, being disrespect- 
ful, smoking, etc. 

Once we know the causes of the 
problems, we apply the remedy that 
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will aid in the solutien. First, we must 
be prepared to face the situation and 
apply the proper remedies where 
needed. If. the lack of emotional con- 
trol has been the cause, then the ac- 
quisition of poise will be a first step 
towards solution. The solution of the 
negative approach situation naturally 
lies in the positive approach. Com- 
mand positively. It is much easier and 
pleasanter for a child to do what he 
is told to do than to remember and 
comply with a whole litany of 
“don’ts.” Our aim should be to direct 
his energy into right channels. It is a 
grave injustice to rob a child of his 
initiative or undermine his confidence 
in his own abilities. Emphasize proper 
behavior and above all avoid nagging 
about mistakes. The best way of com- 
batting wrong-doing lies in sugges- 
tions for worth-while accomplish- 
ments presented to the child in an in- 
teresting way. Recognize and approve 
good work—this will stimulate greater 
and more sustained effort in future 
tasks. Remember this: children want 
to succeed in anything they undertake, 
so let the teacher set this as her goal: 
every child must succeed in something 
and must be made conscious of his 
success. How little the teacher some- 
times realizes or reflects on the power 
that hinges on her expressed approval 
or disapproval! 

Our final goal must be the training 
of the will—self-discipline, an earnest 
desire on the part of the pupils to do 
right because it is right. 

One other solution concerns the 
teacher’s attitude towards her pupils. 
A teacher’s power of control is largely 
determined by her attitude and man- 
ner of dealing with the pupils. Unless 
she shows clearly that she is con- 
vinced that each pupil has capacity 
for some degree of success along cer- 
tain lines, she is overlooking an im- 
portant item in successful teaching. 
(Use of charts.) Then, too, she must 
provide for self-expression. In doing 
so, she must keep her feet on the 
ground and not be carried away to 
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extremes and by every new fad in 
education, but be modern enough to 
outline a program in which provision 
is made for pupil-initiated and pupil- 
managed activities. Such a program 
can only be carried on efficiently when 
the teacher herself is well prepared 
for her part of the task and has def- 
inite plans for its management. Here 
it may be well to say a few words on 
preparation for class. A teacher who 
comes to the classroom unprepared 
sets the stage for disciplinary trouble. 
Assignments not properly planned kill 
all interest. The teacher cannot ex- 
pect to hold the attention of the class 
if her lesson is not well planned. 


I would like to’say a word here on 
“Cheerfulness.” Pupils are attracted 
by the gaiety and bright air of jovi- 
ality that hovers around their teach- 
ers—they seek her company because 
they know they will find cheer in be- 
ing with her. This is all important in 
the work of education, for if a teacher 
can win the hearts of her pupils she 
is in a position to help them more 
effectively, as cheerfulness by making 
her a magnet offers her the opportun- 
ity to do good. The cheerfulness of the 
teacher in class has much to do with 
the attitude of the pupils towards 
their work. This is not all, for the 
mood of the teacher exercises a great 
influence on the class. If for some rea- 
son the teacher is not feeling very 
cheerful, it will appear on her face 
and in her conduct. When she walks 
into the classroom, the moment the 
children notice her state of mind, or 
rather sense it, a kind of weight hov- 
ers over every one of them like a dark 
cloud on a rainy day. Once the teacher 
forgets the cause of her dejection and 
smiles the weight is lifted, vigor re- 
turns and interest and attention is 
aroused. If the teacher is cheerful, 
the pupils are more interested, active 
and alert; they like to learn and they 
do learn; so: 


“Smile a while and as you smile, 
Another smiles 
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Then there are miles and miles of 

smiles and smiles 

And life’s worth living because you 

smile.” 
In briefer thought, “Laugh and the 
world laughs with you.” In our case 
the world of the teacher is her class- 
room, so laugh and your class will 
laugh with you. If I do not want my 
pupils to seek relaxation in dissipa- 
tion, I must offer it to them by the 
joy of work. It is evident that in a 
cheerful class lessons are followed 
with less fatigue and the pupils are 
thereby rendered more capable of sus- 
tained effort. A cheerful atmosphere 
during the lesson will help captivate 
attention, lessen distraction and speed 
advancement. 

Then, too, a cheerful environment 
complements the action of a cheerful 
teacher. The room where the pupils 
work has an influence on the quality 
of studying they do. For just as a 
stuffy atmosphere brings us a head- 
ache, and a supply of fresh air in- 
vigorates us, so, too, the classroom 
which is disorderly, unornamented, 
unkept, gloomy and forbidding, re- 
pels pupils and makes them feel care- 
less about their work. On the con- 
trary, a well-ventilated room, clean 
and orderly, decorated with some 
pictures or drawings’ (especially the 
pupils’ own work) in keeping with 
the season or holiday makes the class 
gay and gives the pupils an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulnesses; orderliness, 
diligence and contentment. It goes a 
long way in making the school loved. 

Finally, on the playground cheer- 


fulness is no less an asset than in 
the classroom. The boy who runs 
about during recess and plays with 
anyone and everyone is the gayest 
of those on the playground, while 
the boy who associates only with a 
chosen few is rarely seen to be the 
happiest pupil on the playground. 
It is for the teacher to organize such 
games as will include such pupils, and 
so prevent that exclusiveness. 

Cheerful teachers, cheerful class- 
rooms and cheerful playgrounds make 
for better work and healthier con- 
tentment. Every school should culti- 
vate cheerfulness as a precious asset. 

Physical training and _ exercise 
should be a part of every school pro- 
gram. The stress laid on the develop- 
ment of the large muscles by rhythmic 
drill, marching, etc., has now given 
way largely to organized play and 
games. In the regular class periods 
after a short time devoted to calis- 
thenics, teams may be organized; 
and also basketball and other group 
activities (such as folk-dancing) 
which require a familiarity with rules 
and methods. 

Finally, let every teacher realize 
the power of music to contribute to 
a happy school life. We must have the 
very best school singing and plenty 
of it. When our music periods have 
achieved their complete purpose, the 
home will get its due share of music 
and song. There is need of songs of 
home and mother, songs of homely 
things of life made beautiful by love 
and devotion, songs of honor, bravery 
and gratitude. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Annual 
General Meeting, April 22-24, 1946 


Administration 


General Trust Fund 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the in- 
coming Executive consider whether 
or not it would be advisable to in- 
crease the General Trust Fund. 
Financial Aid to Education 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the Ex- 
ecutive meet with representatives 
of the A.S.T.A. and the Department 
of Education with the idea of investi- 
gating the possibility of sponsoring 
short radio transcriptions designed to 
publicize the need for federal and 
greater provincial aid in developing 
postwar educational facilities. 


Federal Aid to Education 

Whereas on previous occasions this 
body has expressed itself in favour 
of Dominion aid for education, and 

Whereas educational bodies are 
faced with high expenditures for the 
replacements of obsolete and inade- 
quate school plants and equipment, 
and for the construction of new 
school plants, and 

Wheras in many localities direct 
land taxation has reached the maxi- 
mum that the said land can stand, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Dominion Government be 
petitioned to bear, in the form of 
grants, at least 50% of all capital 
expenditures in connection with the 
cost of education. 


Financial Aid to Locals 

Wheras some Locals with a large 
number of teachers and a small geo- 
praphic area have more funds than 
necessary to carry on their busi- 
ness, while other Locals with a small- 
er number of teachers and a large 
geographic area have difficulty in fi- 
nancing. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Central Executive endeavor 
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to work out a different method of 
distribution of Local funds. 
Geographic Distribution 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the geo- 
praphic distribution remain as it is 
as at the present time except that 
Camrose be put in the Central East- 
ern Alberta Constituency. 


Proposed Amendments to By-laws 
31 and $2 
BE-IT RESOLVED: That By-laws 
31 and 32 shall be and are amended in 
conformity with the electaral ballot in 
respect thereto. 


Curriculum 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Cur- 
riculum Committee of the A.T.A. 
shall include representatives of the 
A.T.A. on (a) the University Matri- 
culation and High School Examina- 
tions Board, (b) the High School 
Entrance Examinations Board, and 
(c) the General and subcommittees 
of the Departmental Curriculum 
Committee; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That all Locals shall submit res- 
olutions bearing upon curriculum to 
the A.T.A. Head Office; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That this committee shall report 
to each A.G.M. on its activities, and 
receive directions on general policy 
in connection therewith; 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That all Locals be encouraged 
to set up their own standing Educa- 
tion Committees for the study of ed- 
ucational policy, curriculum teach- 
ing techniques, and similar matters, 


Departmental Administration 


Tests 
Whereas the standard of attain- 
ment in Grades X and XI is very 
indefinite, 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Department of Education 
be requested to prepare tests on the 
Academic Electives of these grades, 
such tests to be used on a voluntary 
basis. 
Daily Register 
Whereas the present form of the 
Daily Register necessitates a com- 
plete listing of every member of the 
class every month, including two 
summaries each year, and 

Whereas the present form is inade- 
quate in that 

(a) it contains no provision for 
inclusion from time to time 
of information and data nec- 
essary to complete the term- 
end government reports; and 
it does not permit of the use 
of labor-saving devices such 
as the typewriter; and 

Whereas the present form has 
undergone little or no change over a 
long period of years, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Department of Education 
be requested to take steps to intro- 
duce a new type of classroom regis- 
ter to meet present-day requirements, 
which should -include a_ simplified 
Form 20; and that the introduction 
of a system of transferable stub 
sheets of pupils’ names be consider- 
ed. 


(b) 


Janitors’ Salaries 

Whereas it has become the gener- 
al practice with some Divisional 
Boards in the Province to neglect 
their duty of hiring a janitor, im- 
posing this task on the teacher, or 
imposing the actual janitor work on 
the teacher by including the janitor’s 
wage on the teacher’s monthly 
cheque, and 

Whereas in many cases this is det- 
rimental to the health and work of 
the teacher; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Provincial Executive pet- 
ition the Department of Education 
to issue a directive that this practice 
cease, or that this practice be only on 
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a voluntary basis, or that if the teach- 
ers are expected to do janitor work, 
the Salary Negotiating Committee be 
empowered to secure a suitable wage 
for janitor work. (Suggestion— 
20 to 25 dollars a month.) 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That they also petition the De- 
partment of Education to issue a di- 
rective to Divisional Boards that they 
pay for janitors’ services by separate 
cheques. 

School Term Reports 

Whereas the practice of signing 
school term reports before a Commis- 
sioner of Oaths has outgrown its use- 
fulness, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this Convéntion communicate 
its decision to Hon. Ansley, Minister 
of Education, and request a dis- 
continuance of the practice and seek 
authority for teachers to sign their 
term reports without appearance be- 
fore the Commissioner of Oaths. 


Pensions 

1. BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. favor an increase in the 
teachers’ contributions to the Pension 
Fund from 3% to 5%, and that we 
urge the Provincial Executive to 
press for at least a commensurable 
increase in retirement allowances 
effective as soon as possible. 

2. BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
new pension plan endorsed by the 
1944 A.G.M. be presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Provincial 
Government at the earliest time the 
Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
consider opportune. 


Sundry 
Dominion Statistics 
BE IT RESOLVED: That this con- 
vention go on record as being op- 
posed to the Dominion Government 
encroachment on education asking 
teachers to compile statistics in June 
and keep records of absentees for 
family bonus records; 
AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That this Convention urge the 
teachers of the Province to object 
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strenuously to any requirement that 
they participate in such work. 


War Surplus Equipment 

Whereas according to admission 
made considerable ‘quantities of war 
equipment, which could be useful to 
the schools, are being disposed of at 
prices far below cost, often being 
destroyed and sold to junk dealers; 

And whereas schools are unique 
in the extent to which they are public 
institutions, and gifts to schools of 
such equipment would be but a re- 
turn to the public from whose pockets 
the cost of such equipment had been 
acquired ; 

And whereas it is submitted that 
such material and equipment are 
not commercially saleable but are of 
‘instructional value” and could be 
made available to schools at once 
through an interprovincial commit- 
tee; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this Asociation in convention 
assembled make urgent representa- 
tion to the proper authorities that 
war materials classified as “‘instruc- 
tional” be placed at the disposal of 
schools through the aforesaid inter- 
provincial committee, either by way 
of permanent loan or at a substantial 
discount: 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLV- 
ED: That the Executive be instructed 
to forward this resolution to the 
C.T.F. for discussion at their Conven- 
tion in August. 

Income Tax Deductions 

1. Whereas other professions— 
Medicine, Law, etc—are allowed in- 
come-tax deductions for library, re- 
fresher courses, replacement of 
equipment, and 

Whereas teachers have many un- 
avoidable costs directly associated 
with their profession, such as, library, 
summer school, etc., 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That urgent representation be made 
to income-tax authorities that teach- 
ers: be allowed to deduct such ex- 
penses from taxable income; 
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THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this resolution be forwarded to 
the C.T.F. for consideration at their 
next convention. 


2. BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
convention make a strong representa- 
tion to the Minister of Finance, Hon. 
Ilsley, for substantial reduction of 
Income Tax. 


Department of Health 


1. BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Department of Health, or the proper 
authority, be approached with a view 
to publishing the Health Regulations 
as they affect schools, these to be 
published in a single booklet or pam- 
phlet and distributed to all schools 
in the Province. 

2. Whereas the acute need for 
dental service in this district is still 
more urgent than it was last year 
when a resolution was sent to the 
Department of Health, to the Depart- 
ment of Education and to the A.T.A. 
Head Office for attention of the 
A.G.M., urgently petitioning the De- 
partment of Health to try to obtain 
the services of a dentist for this dis- 
trict, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Executive be instructed to 
embody the substance of last year’s 
resolution on this matter in another 
urgent request to be sent again to 
the aforementioned three bodies. 

The substance of the resolution 
referred to is embodied in the follow- 
ing: 

“‘Whereas a large proportion of the 
physical defects reported by District 
Nurses amongst two-thirds of the 
children are dental, and 

‘‘Whereas in certain areas through- 
out the Province, particularly in the 
Peace River and Grande Prairie Dis- 
tricts, no dentist is located within 
a distance of 100 miles so as to make 
it impossible to obtain appointments, 
and 

“Whereas this condition has pre- 
vailed over a period of years so that 
young people 15-19 years of age find 
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it necessary to have major extrac- 
tions, and 
‘Whereas since the health problem 
is being stressed because dental care 
is one of the most pressing needs and 
requires practical assistance, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That the Minister of Health be peti- 
tioned to provide for fully qualified 
dental practitioners in _ districts 
covering health units or school divi- 
sions throughout the Province.” 
Department of Vital Statistics 
Whereas cases are on record of 
children having been admitted to Al- 
berta schools in Grade I as a result of 
falsifying birth dates in declarations 
by parents, and 
Whereas the Department of Vital 
Statistics no longer sends corrections 
re birth dates as in former years, and 
Whereas, in any case, these cor- 
rections should be in the teacher’s 
hands not later than one month after 
the Fall opening date of school, 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 
That this A.G.M. urge the Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics to reinstitute 
its policy of checking birth dates of 
Grade I pupils born in Alberta as in 
former years, or failing this, that 


teachers be relieved forthwith of the 
necessity of supplying this informa- 
tion. 


Teacher Training and 
Certification 

1. BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
Alberta Teachers’ Association in 
council assembled go on record as 
deploring the action of the Alberta 
Government in endangering by Ex- 
ecutive action the entire setup of 
certification and of teacher training 
now in operation in the Faculty of 
Education of the University of Al- 
berta, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That this meeting urge the Executive 
Council to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion and submit its proposals to the 
Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification for reconsideration in 
accordance with the spirit and in- 
tention of the terms and conditions 
of the order-in-council constituting 
the Board. 

2. BE IT RESOLVED: That this 
A.G.M. go on record as being in favor 
of longer periods of training for 
teachers, with a minimum of two 
years for permanent certification. 


Proposed Draft of Amendment to By-laws 
To replace present By-laws Nos. 38 and 39 


(These have been approved by the 
last Annual General Meeting, but 
have yet to be submitted to the Locals 
as an electoral ballot.) 


38. Subject to the provisions of 
The Teaching Profession Act, 19385, 
and amendments thereto, the Ex- 
exutive Council may amend the By- 
laws after first securing the approval 
of the members as expressed by 
(1) A majority of the electoral 
vote; and 

(2) A two-thirds majority vote of 
the Annual General Meeting 
immediately following. 
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39. Alterations and amendments 
to the By-Laws may be proposed by 
the Executive Council, the Annual 
General Meeting, or by any Local As- 
sociation. A Local Association shall 
submit the draft of any proposed 
amendment to the General Secretary 
not later than the last day of June of 
any year. 


40. All proposed amendments shall 
be considered by the Executive Coun- 
cil at its first meeting following the 
last day of June, and the Executive 
Council shall instruct the General 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Creative Writing Competition 
for Alberta Schools 


The Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire 


More prize-winning poems in the 


1945 contest. (Continued from the 
May issue). 
Next Year 

The evening sun is setting, and from 
far 

Across the dappled water comes the 
ery 

Of lone gray gulls that seek their 
hidden nests, 

Driven by storm signs from a distant 
sky. 


Echoing through the still of sunset 
comes 

The distant flats the laughter of the 
loon, 

Beneath the arching skies the rippling 
wheat 

Gleams golden, promising to ripen 
soon. 


Vast as an inland sea it sways and 
bends, 

Moving yet never moved, stirring 
yet still, 

A silent god demanding ruthlessly 

_Its homage from all folk who sow 
and till. 


Before it, sickness bows to nothing- 
ness, 

Unbounded hopes rest on its grace- 
full head, 

Death is a phantom, meaning one is 
less, 

Who should have helped to reap the 
daily bread. 


A woman, shoulders stooped with 
eeaseless toil, 

Stands by her door, her evening 
chores complete, 
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And looks across the fields with 
weary eyes 

That see strange visions in the ripen- 
ing wheat. 


Today it seems a sea of molten gold, 
And, mirrored in it, pass in slow 


array 

The whispered hopes that touch her 
very soul 

With trembling fingers as day 
follows day. 

New paper for the walls—the 


winter’s food 
To fill her children’s hungry mouths, 


the coat 
She hopes will keep her flesh from 
- shivering, 
And, even more important, may the 
note 


Be paid in full, this weather-beaten 
shack 

Become their own, free of all unpaid 
debt; 

Perhaps the rusted stove can be 
replaced— 

And then her other hopes so feeble 
yet 


She has not dared to breathe them, 
lest they twist 

And vanish like pale smoke atop the 
hills— 

The whispering wheat bows softly 
to her prayers— 

“So sweet to burn the pile of charge- 
marked bills.” 


Her eyes move from the wheat, to- 
wards the east— 

Her lips fall open, shape a stifled 
cry— 
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Is that a bank of hail-clouds. rising 
fast, 

Gaunt battle squadrons marshalled 
in the sky? 


Oh God, let it be rain, it cannot be 
That after all her hoping, all her 


prayer— 

But steadily the clouds rise, and the 
threat 

Of hail hangs heavy in the evening 
air. 


A jagged fork of lightening rips the 
mass, . 

Higher and higher, nearer yet, until 

With every choking breath she 
draws, she hears 

The thunder crashing loud from hill 
to hill. 


“Martha,” her husband 
“Bring in the clothes, 

It’s going to rain. Don’t keep on 
standing there.” 

Dumbly she heeds and moves as in 
a dream, 

A mute automaton, to do her share. 


shouts. 


She watches stricken silent in a 
trance, 

And sees her dreams sink crumbling 
one by one, 

As transient shadows shift and fade 
and pass 

Before the cloud that blots the sink- 
ing sun. 


She carries in the clothes, limp from 
the heat, 

The patches make strange patterns 
to her eyes, 

She stuffs up windows, turns with 
patient words 

To still and soothe her children’s 
frightened cries. 


Hushed are the hills. 
girds up its loins; 

Then with a sudden roar, a mighty 
sound, 

It leaps with all its fury on the earth, 

White hail and threshing wheat smash 
to the ground. 


The storm 
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This deafening roar is knitted with 
despair, 

Linked close with horror, coupled up 
with fear, 

Time becomes meaningless and slinks 
away, 

She knows not if its been a day, a 
year. 


All that she can think is that the 
golden field 

To prayers her answer, to her dreams 
the gate, 

The bridge of hoping, lies a mangled 
wreck, 

Crushed in the clutches of a cruel 
fate. 


Mashed to a pulpy mass that in the 
light 

Of staring morning neither moves 
nor stirs, 

Gone is the waving pride, the rippling 
hope, 

Through jagged window panes a soft 
wind purrs. 


The woman gazes o’er the ruined 
scene, 

Her eyes are dull and glazed with 
hopeless pain; 

“Never mind Martha, this just had 


to be— 

And next year we can plant the seed 
again.” 

Next Year, the memories of the 


distant past 

Drift in monotony before the mind, 

Last year the saw-fly left so little 
crop 

There was no need to reap and 
nought to bind. 


And years before—so many different 
things 

A drop in prices, once a locust host 

That was the year they dug a narrow 
grave 

And laid within it one they cared 
for most, 
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Because there was no money for the 
care 

She should have had; there was no 
surgeon’s knife 

Without the silver. 
good— 

It did not bring the resting back to 
life. 


But grief did 


Smut and late frosts have taken each 
their toll, 

A labor shortage when there was a 
yield 

That would have cleared the mort- 
gage; as it was . 

The golden stooks fell rotting in the 
fields. 


Drought struck, relentless clutch, that 
turned the grain 
To shrivelled kernals in the stunted 


ear, 

And now the hail, but always never 
failed 

The words she hated so, “Wait till 
next year.” 


Next Year, that would not give 

them food to eat, 

Nor pay the bills, nor buy the seed 
nor turn 

The icy grasp of winter from her 
young 

Unshed, the tears behind her lashes 
burn. 


When had her weeping ever moved 
the fates? 

The price for her would always be 
too dear— 

Dully she bowed her head and turned 
away, 

Muttering blindly, 
next year.” 


By JOAN JACKSON, 
Grade XII, Central High School, 
Calgary, Alberta. 

(First Prize for Girls.) 
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The Northern Nurse 


She was just a nurse of the North- 
land— 

Remember ‘that time of the flu? 

When we were all down up there in 
the bush 

And didn’t know what to do? 


And then the government sent us a 
nurse— 

A small little thing but neat, 

You mind how she bullied those 
lumberjacks? 

But her voice was low and sweet. 


She stayed in the bushland then for 
a while 

Remember her little log shack? 

And the big half-breed with the sore 
on his chin, 

And Mike with a broken back? 


The Indians thought she was loco 
sure, 

But she always carried her point. 

And she left it a whole lot healthier 
place, 

You wouldn’t have known the joint. 

What became of her? Man, don’t 
you know? 

She’s here in Holland too, 

Right out there with the mobile camp, 

And boy, she finds plenty to do. 


And she knows how to handle those 
Tommies too, 

She’s made of the right kind of stuff 

She patches them up and they eat 
from her hand 

No matter how wretched or tough. 


But she will go back to the north 
some day, 

And buddy, for better or worse, 

If some other soldier don’t beat my 
time, 

I’ll marry that northland nurse. 


By IRENE LUDESCHER, 
Grade IX, Whitelaw, Alberta 
(Second Prize for Girls.) 
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The Garden of the North 


North and East respectively the Peace 
and Smoky flow, 

To join in one great river, brave men 
gave their lives to know. 

On its bank ‘neath towering hills a 
thousand feet or more 

The little town of Peace River lies 
snuggled on the shore. 

On this long and narrow river flat 
“The Garden of the North” 

The Harmon River and Wesley Creek 
trace backward to their source. 

Southeast the scarp of Judah Hill to 
the heavens raise its head 

And on its side a railroad train rolls 
on its iron bed. 

Between the Harmon River and fad- 
ing Wesley Creek 

The mound-shaped hill of Grouard 
uplifts its lofty peek. 

High on its crest a tombstone beat 
white with winds and rain 
Marks the grave of Twelve-Foot 
Davies to whom it once gave 

fame. 

North of the town the Kaufman Hill 
raises its wooded head 

And at its foot the Wesley Creek 
rolls in its rocky bed. 

To the Southwest stands Misery 
Mountain on whose beauty rests 
its name 

And sulks on “sister” 
opposes to her fame. 


Judah who 


Then south of our town the Smoky 
Forks, a rugged mountain wedge, 

Separates the Peace and Smoky with 
picturesque lowland sedge. 


Then cold the winds of winter blow 
with all their might, 

And cover nature’s color with a 
blanket of snowy white. 

The mighty river freezes and all the 
little streams 

Become an icy road bed for dog sleds 
and for teams. 


After five long months of winter, the 
milder south winds blow 

And plays its elfin music to melt 
away the snow. 

From little hills and ridges the water 
trickles down, 

And farmers in their wagons go 
rolling into town. 

The still majestic river in loveliness 
flows forth, 

And again the Peace River valley is 
“The Garden of the North.” 


By JEANIE ATKINS, 
Grade IX, Peace River, Alberta. 
(Third Prize for Girls.) 
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Education in Canada... 


through Air Force eyes 
By D. S. Arbuckle 


HE OPINION tabulated here are 


the result of the study of a ques- 
tionnaire which was given to aircrew 
members of the R.C.A.F. The men 
questioned were aircrew in training 
to be pilots, gunners and wireless 
air gunners. The questionnaire was 
administered at R.C.A.F. training 
schools at Guelph, Uplands, Kingston, 
Toronto and Rockcliffe. These train- 
ing schools are all in Ontario, but 
the personnel came from hamlets, 
towns and cities from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Seven hundred and twenty-five 
men were questioned, but 45 of this 
group came from the British West 
Indies, the United States, Newfound- 
land, England, Scotland, Hungary, 
Labrador and France, and their opin- 
ions were not considered. Of the re- 
mainder, 400 came from Ontario, 
130 from Quebec, 100 from the West 
and 50 from the Maritimes. The 
Ontario group was the largest, and 
their answers are thus probably more 
representative of the Province as a 
whole than are those of the other 
‘three groups. However, it was found 
that there was little variation be- 
tween the answers of each group 
and the answers of all the men taken 
as a whole. 

The questionnaire consisted of 19 
questions, and the answers were 
segregated into 5 groups—Canada, 
Ontario, Quebec, the West, and the 
Maritimes. 

From these air force personnel, 
then, came the following opinions 
and conclusions with regard to edu- 
cation in Canada: (1) 78% of the 
men wished to continue their edu- 
eation after their war service was 
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completed. Twenty-nine per cent of 
this group were interested in univer- 
sity training, and 28% in technical 
or business training. In the university 
group, a degree in engineering was 
most desired, a degree in pharmacy 
or education least desired. 


(2) 29% of the men left school 
because of financial difficulties, 24% 
because they wished to go to work, 
and 14% because they were dis- 
satisfied with school. In Quebec, 
41% left because of financial diffi- 
culties; in the West, only 19%. (3) 
Mathematics stands out as the domin- 
ant subject. Far more than any other, 
it was referred to as being the most 
useful, the best taught and the 
worst taught! Languages took second 
place in Quebec as the most useful 
subject, but was rarely mentioned 
elsewhere. It tied with mathematics 
as being the worst taught subject, 
but was seldom referred to as the 
best taught. In Quebec and the Mari- 
times, it was considered by far the 
worst taught subject. 

History, especially ancient history, 
was most frequently regarded as a 
“useless” subject—particularly in the 
Maritimes, and least of all in the 
West. Over one half of the men 
could see no use in subjects which 
they believed had no “practical” 
value, especially history, and, except 
in Quebec, foreign languages. They 
wanted subjects more closely con- 
nected with living, more realistic; 
and this being the case, it was natural 
that many should mention the neces- 
sity for more guidance and sex edu- 
cation in the schools. 

(4) Citizenship has been ignored 
in the schools of Canada. Govern- 
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ment, politics, the ruling of the 
nation—such things were unheard of 
in practically all of the schools. at- 
tended by these men. The school, it 
seems, was a place where one learned 
reading, writing and arithmetic—and 
that was about all. And these men 
were not satisfied with this state of 
affairs. 


(5) More vocational training is 
necessary in Canadian schools, especi- 
ally in the Maritimes. 


(6) Schools are not training youth 
for their future trade, job or pro- 
fession. Needed is more practical 
work, fewer useless subjects and 
more guidance. 


(7) Over one half of the men con- 
sidered school discipline to be satis- 
factory, while 20% thought it was 
too lax. Very few considered it to 
be too severe. 


(8) 72% of the men wanted to 
see the school-leaving age raised 
(84% in Quebec). Fifty-eight per 
eent of this group referred to 18 
years as the most desirable age. 


(9) The minimum salary for any 
teacher should be $1500 per annum; 
the average salary should be $1700 
per annum. 

(10) Teaching ranks close to the 
top of important professions. 


(11) One-half of the men felt 
that they had been influenced for the 
good by teachers, 36% were not 
affected at all, and 8% were influ- 
enced adversely. 


(12) 53% of the group believed 
that teachers’ qualifications should 
be raised, particularly with regard 
to character and personality. There 
should be a better selection of teach- 
ers, and all teachers should have a 
university degree. Twenty-eight per 
cent believed that qualifications 
should not be raised because they 
are too high now for the salaries 
paid, and, if they were raised, there 
would soon be no teachers. 

(13) Chief 
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complaints about 


teachers, in order of importance, 
were: lack of knowledge of subject 
and how to teach it (25%)3 poor 
pupil-teacher relationship (23%); 
undesirable personal characteristics 
(14%); lack of interest in position 
(13%); too old fashioned (13%). 


(14) Only one in ten evinced the 
slightest interest in becoming a teach- 
er. Seventy-nine per cent of the 
group did not wish to become a 
teacher because: teaching did not 
appeal (25%); lack of self control 
(20%); lack of ability (16%); low 
salaries (14%); too dull (12%). 

With these opinions in mind, a few 
suggestions are hereby offered: 

(1) ‘Within the next few years 
universities will have more applica- 
tions from service personnel than 
they can hope to efficiently handle. 
Faculties of education will be the 
least crowded, and these faculties 
should make it clear that service 
personnel will be welcomed and are 
most desired. A few thousand sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen added to 
teachers’ ranks might help to dispel 
the claim that teachers are too un- 
realistic, and live in a narrow acade- 
mic world all their own. 

(2) There must be a continued and 
more effective hammering for in- 
creased provincial and federal aid 
for education. Small “scholarships’’ 
on a vast scale are needed if we are 
ever to get to a point where all those 
who desire further education, and 
are worthy of it, will get it. 

A few university scholarships for 
the very brilliant—much as _ they 
deserve them—is barely scratching 
the surface. Thousands of our best 
young men and women never gradu- 
ate from high school, and in grant- 
ing scholarships to allow these peo- 
ple to finish, at least, their high- 
school education, it should be re- 
membered that good citizenship is 
not measured by above-average in- 
telligence alone. 

Increased provincial and federal 
aid is also necessary if teachers are 
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ever to receive more than the miser- 
ably low salaries at present paid to 
most of them. The general public 
favors increased teachers’ salaries, 
but there must be continuous pres- 
sure if there is ever to be more 
provincial and federal 2aid—the lat- 
ter, at present, being practically a 
figment of the imagination. 


At the same time, if salaries. are 
to be raised, so must qualifications. 
No teacher in Canada, should, within 
the near future, be allowed to prac- 
tise his profession without a degree 
in education; in education, not in 
arts or sciences. The present attitude 
of some authorities is that all a 
teacher needs is an academic back- 
ground, and the rest will naturally 
follow. How absurd! Subject-matter 
must be known, of course, but know- 
ing your subject-matter, and know- 
ing how to teach it, are two entirely 
different things, as many a pupil has 
soon found out! The teacher must 
be one who is well aware that his 
prime concern is the welfare of hu- 
man beings, not the machine-like 
reciting of facts to fellow machines. 

Too many teachers know neither 
their subject nor how to teach it, 
but there are also many who know 
their subject but do not know how 
to teach it. And as long as the basis 
for teacher selection is academic 
ability (and it is not high), then we 
will continue to have as teachers 
people who would make excellent 
chemists, statiticians, historians— 
but not teachers. 

(3) Teachers must be good enough 
to make their subjects cease being 
mere “subjects”: they must make 
them become real, alive, vital and 
essential. This challenge is directed 
especially towards those teachers of 
subjects which seem to have no 
“practical” value, and across the 
country teachers of history and lan- 
guages—surely two very “practical” 
subjects—seem to have been getting 
the poorest results. And it is not 
the subject; it is the teacher. Even 
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Latin will shake off its lethargy in 
the hands of the competent teacher. 


The youth of the nation are young 
and alive and vital; they are quite 
correct in wondering why _ they 
should spend years studying useless 
subjects. Why, indeed, should they, 
for useless is the correct designation 
for many subjects which they must 
take today? But many ofthese sub- 
jects are useless, not because of the 
subject, but because of the teacher. 


(4) No teacher can regard himself 
as one whose job it is to recite facts 
and give out information, and do 
nothing more. That is not enough; 
it is, indeed, a minor function. 
Teachers, more than any other group, 
can help to direct and guide the child 
into the path of good citizenship, 
but this is not being done as well as 
it might, chiefly because teaching 
personnel are not as good as they 
should be. Teachers should be only 
the best, but they are far from that. 


But poor teacher selection is not 
the only stone to lay on the doorstep 
of educational authorities in this 
respect. No teacher wants to see 
citizenship treated as a “‘subject,’’ 
but certainly much more could be 
done in schools today to make chil- 
dren more keenly aware of the “how” 
and “why” of government and poli- 
tics, not only in Canada, but else- 
where. What is more essential, if 
we are ever to have government of, 
for and by the people? 


Children need, and want, guidance, 
but it must be a major effort, 
sponsored from the top, and it can- 
not be done willy-nilly according to 
the whims and desires of individual 
teachers, superintendents and school 
boards. Guidance must become the 
essential base on which our whole 
educational structure is built. There 
are signs today that this is being 
realized by a few provinces, and uni- 
versities and cities in those provinces. 
But much remains to be done 
throughout the country. 
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(5) Since the majority of our 
children will.never. go to university, 
we must free ourselves from the 
ancient concept of the high school 
as a preparatory school for future 
university training. More practical 
technical, business and _ vocational 
training is needed in Canadian 
schools, but if a variety of courses 
are to be offered there must be 
larger schools and better staffs. And 
to get these, especially in rural 
areas, there must be _ increased 
centralization, better teacher train- 
ing and greater financial aid. But 
even today there are scores of large 
schools in Canadian cities where 
girls who are to be stenographers 
doze over algebra and Latin, where 
future farmers wrestle with trigono- 
metry and composition, where me- 
chanics-to-be write essays on the 
earthworm. Efficient guidance is in- 
deed difficult if there is not even 
a choice in the school curriculum. 


(6) Teaching is regarded as, and 
is, an important profession. But the 
public must be reminded that a pro- 
fession is only as important as its 
personnel, and if the public expects 
teachers to be worthy of their pro- 
fession, they must. be paid accord- 
ingly. And on the other hand, 
teacher-training institutions’ must in- 
sist on higher qualifications, so that 
no. one can ever truly state that 
teachers are being paid more than 
they are worth. 


The industrious young teacher 
asked the following question: “If 
it takes one and a half yards of 
cloth to make one shirt, how many 
shirts could be had from nine yards?” 

After a lengthy pause, Sammy, the 
little Negro member of the class, 
raised his hand. Invited to answer 
the question he said, “Please, Miss 
I. don’t know the answer, but my 
big brother Tim got three shirts from 
one yard night before last.” 
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Srhool Bormitories 


Miss Jennie Elliott, 
Member of Calgary School Board 
(Reprinted from The Alberta School Trustee) 


PPARENTLY the zeal of the 


Department of Trade and In- 
dustry in its effort to enforce regula- 
tions regarding hour and wages has 
caused some perturbation among 
those in authority concerning con- 
ditions of employment for janitors 
and supervisors of dormitories. Com- 
mon sense and intelligent coopera- 
tion will no doubt easily resolve such 
difficulties. But attention is thus 
called again to the complex and 
growing problems _ which present 
themselves in increasing numbers as 
demand for dormitory accommoda- 
tions increases. Housing, equipment 
and the quality and remuneration of 
the supervising personnel—all these 
need consideration. 


School Dormitories provide, in fact, 
the only present-day opportunities 
by which children in the rural areas 
may enjoy some semblance of the 
equality of opportunity about which 
we like to talk. Modern high-school 
courses require for their operation 
not only specialized teaching but 
classroom and othe> space and 
equipment suitable for the practice 
of such teaching. These are arranged 
for in the composite high-schools, 
frequently promised, but so far exist- 
ing in Alberta only on paper. Mean- 


time school boards and parents have’ 


improvised the makeshift dormitory 
setup which does something, at least, 
to serve the need. “Makeshift” they 
may often be, but probably they 
suggest the most effective contribu- 
tion to rural education of the century. 

“Pioneering,” says a successful if 
greatly overworked dormitory super- 
visor, “is the only word to describe 
what we are trying to do.” And she 
pays glowing tribute to the splendid 
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qualities of the students among 
whom she has worked. They have 
“coped with inadequacies and handi- 
caps and have made the best of things 
uncomplainingly. The enrolment in 
this dormitory has increased in four 
years from twenty-six to seventy 
with no corresponding provision made 
for additional space, or for any re- 
creational facilities at all, thus ob- 
viously increasing tremendously the 
difficulties of both students and 
staff. Thus far “no unfortunate in- 
cidents” have occurred, but it is a 
question how long this state of affairs 
can be expected to continue with 
probable steady increase in enrol- 
ment, if the “powers that be” con- 
tinue to disregard the fact that 
healthy young people, particularly 
in large groups, must have some 
wholesome outlet for their energies 
and for their reasonable desire for 
fun.” 


So much, then, from the sympathe- 
tic supervisor. Here, along the same 
lines, is an extract from the essay on 
the subject by a student who appreci- 
ates the opportunities provided in 
what she calls a well-equipped and 
properly organized dormitory. She 
says, in part: “The dormitory is often 
the beginning of the development of 
men and women, because here they 
have to grow out of the babyish 
habits which they’ve acquired at 
home, and take into consideration 
the lives of others. Here we learn 
to dig in and help with the work, 
and thus find out that doing dishes 
or setting tables is not necessarily 
an unpleasant job. There isn’t any- 
body who doesn’t have a good time, 
and for many students it is the first 
time that they’ve had a real oppor- 
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tunity to mix with a group their 
own age. It gets away from this idea 
of having only one pal at a time and 
not being able to look at another. 


“As for school work and studying, 
more is accomplished by the student 
living at a dormitory. Study periods 
are regular, and if cooperation and 
common sense are used this proves 
more satisfactory to the students 
and to the teacher.” 


It must be clear from the above 
that here is opportunity for the fullest 
organization of “Education for Citi- 
zenship.” Here, ideally at least, are 
working conditions not only for form- 
al education in high-school courses, 
but for the practical application of 
what is learned. Here, in the opera- 
tion of the dormitory, the student 
may—must indeed, if he is to be 
happy—develop his talents and his 
character so that he becomes a self- 
respecting and respected citizen in a 


small democracy. Here is opportun- 
ity to develop qualities of leadership, 
to practice cooperation, to recognize 
the rights of others and to carry 
responsibility. Group activities for 
work and play will provide occasions 
and suggest ways and means for 
making the most of these. 

It appears, however, that there is 
much to be done yet before the dor- 
mitories in Alberta provide the setup 
necessary to make this ideal become 
actual. In a later article the writer 
hopes to discuss briefly some sugges- 
tions. gleaned from experienced 
workers in this field regarding the 
equipment and personnel which must 
be secured if our rapidly increasing 
dormitory population are to be given 
the chance to develop as they deserve. 
It begins to appear to many parents, 
teachers and others concerned about 
the future of Canada, that our dor- 
mitory setup should be receiving 
more attention than we are giving it. 


Date Pension Payments Begin 


Following is one of the By-laws 
enacted under “The Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Act”: 

“5. (1) Pension payments shall 
begin at the end of the month fol- 
lowing the month during which ap- 
plication for pension is approved 
by the Board: provided, however, 
the Board may direct that the pen- 
‘sion payments commence at an 
earlier date, but not earlier than 
three months before approval of the 
application.” 

It is true the Board of Admini- 
strators ‘‘may direct that the pension 
payments commence at an earlier 
date.”” However, the legal adviser to 
the Board of Administrators has ad- 
vised that the proviso with respect 
to making the pension payments com- 
mence at an earlier date than the 
month following the month during 
which application is approved by the 
Board should not be taken as giving 
the Board power to make a pension 
payment retroactive to any month 
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previous to that in which application 
for pension has been made. 


The retroactive feature simply 
governs in cases where the approval 
of the Board may be delayed owing 
to time being exhausted in checking 
on the teachers’ age, length of serv- 
ice and date of leaving the service; 
also possibly by reason of its being 
held over awaiting meetings of the 
Board, or because of the inability 
of the Board, owing to pressure of 
business, to deal with an application 
at a meeting immediately subsequent 
to the date of receipt of the applica- 
tion for pension. 


Therefore, teachers who consider 
themselves eligible for pension, im- 
mediately upon reaching the age of 
sixty-flve and quitting the work of 
teaching, must make application 
forthwith to the Board of Administra- 
tors. 
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EXCERPTS from the April 1946 
News Letter of the C.T.F. 


Instructional Material from 
War Surpluses 
Montreal Gazette 

LL PROVINCES of the Domin- 


ion have given authority to the 
Canada and Newfoundland Educa- 
tion Association’s interprovincial 
committee on war surpluses to act 
on their behalf in allocating any sur- 
plus instructional equipment which 
may be given to the schools of Can- 
ada, according to a C.N.E.A. an- 
nouncement. 

The equipment will be divided 
among the provinces in accordance 
with an agreed formula by the com- 
mittee as a whole; individual mem- 
bers will handle the distribution to 
schools within their respective pro- 
vinces. 

The announcement points out that 
“this arrangement overcomes an 
administrative difficulty which has 
been a major obstacle to giving 
schools instructional equipment paid 
for by the people of Canada for war 
purposes,” and goes on to add: “Al- 
though the very great need of the 
schools for this equipment has been 
recognized, there was a possibility 
that the Federal government might 
be exposed to charges of favoritism 
in the distribution of such equip- 
ment. By the present arrangements 
this difficulty has been removed. 

“Although the general policy of 
War Assets Corporation has been to 
dispose of all surpluses by sale, an 
exception has been made in the case 
of educational institutions, which 
may secure certain materials on in- 
definite loan. Much costly equipment 
has been distributed to universities 
and schools at no charge except for 
freight. Up to the present, however, 
only a small number of institutions 
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have benefited materially from this 
policy—chiefly the schools and uni- 
versities near industrial centres. The 
reason is that the materials and 
equipment distributed free have been 
such as could not be readily sold by 
War Assets Corporation at better 
than scrap prices—military airplanes, 
unusable radio receivers and trans- 
mitters, and the like. The freight 
charges on these articles to more re- 
mote provinces have often been in 
excess of their value to the schools. 

“But now educators are hoping 
for an announcement from Ottawa 
that instructional equipment of real 
value will be distributed free to the 
schools through the C.N.E.A. inter- 
provincial committee. The equipment 
needed includes 16mm motion-picture 
projectors, typewriters, and hand 
tools, all of which would be an in- 
estimable boon to schools in smaller 
districts. ... 

“The C.N.E.A., representing school 
authorities in all provinces, is con- 
fident that the Federal Government 
will soon extend the category of 
articles available to educational in- 
stitutions on indefinite loan to in- 
clude equipment of the type most 
needed by the schools.” 


American Congress of Teachers 


The V American Congress of 
Teachers will be held in Mexico City 
from May 8 to 15 inclusive. The 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation will 
be represented by Miss E. M. 
Coppinger, our Vice-President, and 
President of the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation; and Miss Nora 
Hodgins, Secretary of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation. The Mexican 
Government is showing its interest 
in education, and in this conference 
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in particular, by paying all the ex- 
penses of the delegates within the 
boundaries of Mexico. 


Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 


A conference of national welfare 
associations and others will be held 
at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont., May 20-24, to discuss “Build- 
ing Community Program.” Dr. R. C. 
Wallace and Hon. Paul Martin will 
open the conference at 8:00 p.m., 
in Grant Hall of Queen’s University 
on Monday evening, May 20. It is 
hoped that this conference will be 
largely attended. For further in- 
formation address the Conference 
Secretary, C.A.A.E., 192 Bloor St., 
West, Toronto 5, Ont. 


Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs 


A most instructive and enlighten- 
ing pamphlet, entitled, ‘Atomic 
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Energy and World Government,” by 
Dr. Leopold infeld (in the series ‘Be- 
hind the Headlines’) has just been 
issued. This pamphlet should be read 
and studied by every Canadian. 


Teacher Shortage 


From various sources we have been 
given to understand that the short- 
age of teachers for the year 1946-47 
will be more acute than in previous 
years. Even some of our larger cities, 
which are reputed to pay much higher 
salaries than rural districts, are find- 
ing great difficulty in filling vacan- 
cies on the staffs of their schools. 
Following is the comment of one of 
the School Boards: 


“Tt would be very costly from 
the taxpayers’ point of view to put 
through a general raise of salaries 
of sufficient magnitude to create 
favorable publicity from a recruit- 
ing point of view, but it would 
cost relatively little to establish 
some ten to twenty teaching and 
administrative posts with salaries 
of from $7,000 to $20,000. Such 
action would achieve the same ef- 
fect as in Hollywood, where not all 
workers in the film industry get 
stars’ salaries, and would at the 
same time make a place for a few 
outstanding teachers who are not 
thwarted in gaining the remunera- 
tion which they might reasonably 
hope to gain in another line of 
endeavor. The plan is psychologic- 
ally sound, and is a relatively eco- 
nomical one to put into effect.” 


It would be very helpful to the 
teachers of Canada if the provincial 
Teachers’ Organizations would make 
a survey of the teacher situation in 
their province and forward the results 
to the secretary of the C.T.F. We are 
frequently asked for comments and 
statistics on this question, and the 
only method by which this office 
can be kept up-to-date is through 
reports from the provincial organiza- 
tions of Canada. 


Educational Progress 


The various articles sent to this 
office and clippings from the news- 
papers indicate an awakening of the 
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public and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments to the necessity of placing edu- 
cation in the forefront. Provincial 
Legislatures are increasing their 
budgets for education, and are 
realizing at last that it is the Prov- 
incial Government’s duty, and not 
the local Board’s, to see that ade- 
quate educational facilities are of- 
fered to our children. 


British Columbia 


A new British Columbia School Act 
implements in toto with very few 
changes the Cameron Report. The 
Bill establishes larger administrative 
units and offers Provincial grants 
covering more than 50% of the 
total cost of Education. 

Dr. G. M. Weir, Minister of Edu- 
cation, speaking to the Board of 
Trade’s B. C. Products and Industrial 
Bureau, advocated, among other 
things, increasing the number of 
vocational schools; moderate fees to 
the university; and salaries of teach- 
ing personnel comparable to those 
paid by business and industry. He 
stated that pay of teachers of large 
elementary and secondary schools 
should, as a rule, equal that of large 
department store managers, rather 
than one-third that amount, as at 
present, and other teachers should 
be paid on a proportionate scale. He 
also remarked that scholarships and 
maintenance grants, in much greater 
degree than ever before, will be avail- 
able for students of high capacity 
and character. 


Saskatchewan 


A new schedule of salaries for 
teachers of Saskatchewan has been 
accepted by the trustees, teachers 
and the Department of Education. 
This schedule ranges from $1200 to 
$1400 in elementary schools; from 
$1500 to $1800 in secondary schools 
in the rural sections of the Province. 
In the cities, the schedule ranges 
from $1300 to $1500 in elementary 
schools, and from $1700 to $2000 in 
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secondary schools. This schedule is 
certainly an advance over what the 
salaries were in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing the depression years. I am sure 
it is the hope of all that Saskatche- 
wan will be able to maintain, and 
increase if possible, the minima and 
maxima. 


Quebec 


An act to insure the progress of 
education was passed by the Quebec 
Legislature at its last session, and 
approximately $23,000,000—an in- 
erease of some $14,000,000—-has 
been voted for educational purposes. 
It is impossible in this news letter 
to outline in detail the provisions of 
this Act, but one of the features to 
which we should refer is the fact 
that the Provincial Government will 
assume the debts of the School 
Boards of the Province amounting to 
approximately $90,000,000. If any 
School Board in the Province finds 
that it is unable to meet the interest 
and sinking fund of its capital debt, 
it may appeal to the Government and 
the debt will be assumed by the Pro- 
vince and met by the issuing of 
Provincial bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 3%. 

Another important Act was passed 
establishing a Ministry of Youth, 
and all Technical, Arts and Crafts, 
and special schools will come under 
this Ministry. 

These two Bills were the high- 
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ture, but it is also of interest to note 
that the nurses of the Province of 
Quebec were assured a professional 
status by the adoption of an Act 
which gives them wide powers ‘in 
questions of pay, hours of work, etc. 

The Provincial Association of Pro- 
testant Teachers is establishing a 
summer workshop for teachers at 
Macdonald College. It will open on 
July 2nd, and will continue for 
three weeks. This workshop will be 
under the direction of Mr. Leslie W. 
Johnson, Curriculum Director for 
city schools in Superior, Wis. The 
enrolment for the course is limited to 
30 teachers, but should facilities 
allow, registration may be increased. 
Registrants will be required to pro- 
vide for their living expenses only; 
the P.A.P.T. paying all other ex- 
penses. This is the first attempt to 
establish a summer workshop in this 
Province, and the P.A.P.T. are to be 
congratulated on their initiative in 
this direction. 


Nova Scotia 

Increases in salaries for Nova 
Scotia teachers of $800,000 the first 
year and reaching a total of $1,125,- 
000 over a ten-year period have been 
recommended to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment by a special investigating 
committee, Premier Angus L. Mac- 
donald told the Legislature. The 
committee contended entire increases 
be borne by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 
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Married Women Teachers 

At the May meeting of the Toronto 
Board of Education, the following 
very important motion was adopted 
by a vote of 15-4: 

“That all restrictions on the em- 
ployment of married women teachers 
on the regular or temporary teach- 
ing staffs of this Board of Education 
be and are hereby rescinded.” 

It is also interesting to note that 
the Education Act of England deals 
with the same matter as follows: 

“Education Act, 1944, 7 and 8 
Geo. 6, C-31, Section 24: 3. No wom- 
an shall be disqualified for employ- 
ment as a teacher in any county 
school or voluntary school or be dis- 
missed from that employment by 
reason only of marriage.” 
























TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Senior High School Teachers, 
Male and Female, required for 
the Medicine Hat School Dis- 
trict No. 76, Preference given 
to teachers with special qualifi- 
cations in one or more of the 
following subjects: English, 
Senior French, Senior Commer- 
cial Subjects, Physical Educa- 
tion, Music, Art, Home Econ- 
omics and General Shop. 

Applicants should state: age, 
marital status, experience, pro- 
fessional and special certifi- 
cates, additional qualifications, 
degrees and where obtained, ab- 
ility in extra-curricular activ- 
ities, references and Church 
affiliations. 


SALARIES: Minimum: $1,900, 
Maximum $3,150. 
Annual Increment $100.00 
Allowance for Past Experience: 
$100.00 for five years or more. 
Apply by June 24, 1946, to: 

G. H. Davison, 


Secretary Treasurer, 
Medicine Hat School District 


No. 76, 
MEDICINE HAT, Alberta, 
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A World 


Language 


By A. R. Brown, M.A. 


In recent editions of the Reader’s 
Digest, condensations have appeared 
from Emery Reves’ book “The An- 
atomy of Peace.” He points to the 
gradual development of the feder- 
ated state from feudal conditions. 
This integration of small political 
units, broken occasionally by periods 
of disintegration, is clearly marked 
in the evolution of leading states of 
today. Sometimes this fusion took 
place peacefully when the spirit of 
nationality was strong and local dif- 
ferences slight. In other instances 
it came about by a more powerful 
state extending its boundaries and 
subjugating the people. This pro- 
cess of integration of federated states 
has gone almost as far as possible 
within our world of today. The next 
step is a political unification, or 
failing this, probably a super-state as 
a result of conquest. It is the fear 
of this super-state that has resulted 
in two world wars, which have left 
in their wake inflation, fear, starva- 
tion and hatred. 


Emery Reves fully realizes the 
gravity of the situation and points 
a way out of the impending disaster. 
He suggests the integration of the 
national sovereignties into one uni- 
fied, higher sovereignty. This higher 
sovereignty would create order for 
all peoples so that they might enjoy 
equal rights and security, based on 
the best understanding of universal 
law. Such a doctrine is beginning to 
take root rapidly and may become 
the soul of the United Nations Or- 
ganization. This organization may 
finally become a World Government. 


Everyone will admit the difficul- 
ties involved in setting up such a 
government. Understanding, co-op- 
eration and tolerance will be needed 
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to settle trade relations, military 
problems, questions of minority 
groups, and other international af- 
fairs. It will take time; the founda- 
tion must be well established, and 
at the same time embody a far- 
sighted policy. This means that na- 
tions will work together more and 
more. However, in this working to- 
gether they will of course have one 
great handicap—language. 


We read im the Old Testament 
that the people all spoke one lan- 
guage when they began erecting the 
Tower of Babel. As they continued 
the construction of this impossible 
tower God changed their tongues; 
consequently the whole organization 
became confused and work abandon- 
ed. Likewise the situation was often 
confused in our former League of 
Nations. Intercourse was difficult; 
precious time was spent preparing 
translations for all members. Finally 
the League ceased to function ef- 
fectively. Granted the language bar- 
rier was not the only cause for fail- 
ure, but it was a contributing fac- 
tor. 


Now is the time to take action to 
gradually eliminate this barrier. 
Surely, this must be clearly recogniz- 
ed by all members of our present 
U. N. O. (from here on called World 
Government). Let this organization 
adopt as one of its main objectives 
the development and spread of a 
universal language, and in addition 
select a second auxiliary tongue. The 
procedure for such an objective is 
not too difficult, and the goal worthy 
of concerted action. 


In brief the outline for such a plan 
might be as follows: First, the World 
Government would set up a Depart- 
ment of Education, which would 
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select a survey committee to make 
an exhaustive study of all the import- 
ant languages of the world. This 
committee would consider such vital 
factors as the number of people 
speaking the tongue, the culture as- 
sociated with it, and the present in- 
fluence and prestige of the language 
in the world today. This commit- 
tee, through the Department of Edu- 
cation, would then submit its find- 
. ings and recommendations to the 
World Government. This body 
could then proceed to decide the 
first and second languages of the 
world. 


Language Number One would then 
be the universal tongue for all people. 
Those countries not speaking this 
tongue would be required to make it 
known in their land. This language 
could be taught in all schools and its 
use promoted in every possible way. 
Thus, all countries would gradually 
acquire a means of communication 
that would in time lead to a much 
better international outlook. 


Furthermore, it is apparent that 
no country will lose anything by the 
study of another language. It will 
not have to sacrifice any of its 
rights or privileges and will retain 
its own language and culture. What 
is more, the new language learned 
will help bring all peoples into a 
closer fellowship. 

What of the language voted the 
second place? This language would 
become the foreign tongue to be 
studied by those people who already 
speak language Number One. The 
main reason for this arrangement is 
to foster and develop a better under- 
standing more quickly among all na- 
tions. No one nation would be en- 
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joying special privileges. Then, in 
time, as all countries begin to com- 
municate freely in the first language, 
it may no longer be necessary to 
continue the use of the second under 
the sponsorship of the World Govern- 
ment. 


So far this plan seems simple 
enough. Nevertheless, many will re- 
sent the introduction of one universal 
tongue. There will be fear and prej- 
udices and many difficulties, but the 
goal must be kept in sight. Right 
now the world is in a state of ner- 
vous tension. People are openly talk- 
ing of future wars, while at the same 
time praying that some strong and 
united organization will lead the 
world into paths of peace. For a 
moment reflect on the difficulties 
now encountered in all meetings of 
the U. N. O., where some 51 nations 
are gathered together speaking al- 
most as many tongues. No one is 
blind to the drawbacks of the above 
situation. Free intercourse, on the 
floor of the assembly, is impossible. 
Speches must be translated into many 
tongues, while interpreters are con- 
stantly in attendance. This need 
not be necessary twenty or thirty 
years hence if the World Gover- 
nment adopts a universal language 
now. This would be a great step to- 
wards Tennyson’s dream. 


“Till the war-drums throbb’d no 
longer, and the battle flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world. 

There the common sense of most 
shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in universal law.” 


Now that the basic plan has been 
outlined and the need for one lan- 
guage recognized, a number of de- 
tails may be considered. First, it was 
stated that the World Government 
would set up a Department of Ed- 
ucation. This Department would be 
composed of ‘eminent educationalists 
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throughout the world—men “above 
prejudice and political favoritism, 
men who see the great goal of world 
unity and are seeking truth and the 
development of human intellects. It 
would give guidance to and co-or- 
dinate the work of the Departments 
of Education in the various countries 
of the world. These national De- 
partments would proceed to direct 
the teaching of the language within 
their jurisdiction, following the prin- 
ciples set forth by the World Depart- 
ment of Education. 


This language study within each 
country could be directed in a num- 
ber of ways. The following are 
some of the more apparent and readi- 
ly formulated methods of approach. 


(1) Schools. Begin the study of 
the language in the primary schools 
and continue right through second- 
ary school. 

(2) Universities and _ Colleges. 
Make this language a requisite for all 
faculties. Each year thousands of 
students go forth from the univer- 
sities and the colleges to all corners 
of the world, acting in various cap- 
acities. A uniform language for all 
of these graduates would be an in- 
valuable bond for cooperation and 
understanding. 

(3) Exchange Teacherships. Close- 
ly associated with the influence of 
university graduates is that of ex- 
change teachers. The exchange has 
been undertaken in the past, al- 
though only on a limited scale and 
generally between countries speak- 
ing the same*tongue. Under the new 
program an_ extensive exchange 
system of highly qualified teachers 
could be organized. 

(4) Other methods. Other avenues 
for directing the study and learning 
of the language may be mentioned, 
such as adult education classes, news- 
papers and the radio. These avenues 
are more directly associated with the 
adult population. Of course, it is 
not contemplated or expected that 
a large proportion of the present 
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adult public will learn the universal 
language. Instead, they could play 
an important role by giving full sup- 
port and co-operation to their lead- 
ers. 

The goal for such a program could 
not be achieved in a year or two; 
twenty years might. be a more rea- 
sonable estimate of time for the far- 
sighted policy to bear fruit. Then it 
is conceivable that all members of 
the World Government might be able 
to speak one language. Certainly no 
finer avenue of understanding could 
be imagined. People could look for- 
ward to the ideal of Robert Burns 
when he says: : 
“Then Let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for ’a that, 

That sense and worth o’er a’ the 
earth, 

Shall bear the gree an’ a’ that; 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world o’er 

Shall brithers be for a’ that!’’ 


Sarr aaah 
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The Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
invites applications for the 
position of 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


The next conference of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation is to be held during the month of August. 
One of the important items of business for discussion 
is the appointment of a full-time secretary-treasurer 
and the location of the head office of the Federation. 


It is possible that the appointment of a full-time 
secretary-treasurer may have to be delayed; but it is 


probable that the appointment will be made. 


The Executive are most anxious that the most 
suitable person in the teaching profession in Canada 
may be induced to accept the position. Suitable re- 
muneration will be arranged. Any member of any 
Provincial Organization, affiliated with the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation, is eligible for appointment to 
the office; and anyone interested in the position should 
make application, stating all qualifications that would 
be pertinent to the position. 


Applications should be mailed so as to reach the 
undersigned not later than July 15, 1946. 


O. V. B. MILLER, 
President. 


240 University Avenue, 
Fredericton, N. B. 
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Constitutional Changes 


The following changes in the Con- 
stitution were approved (following 
the electoral vote in December) by 
the last Annual General meeting. 
They now form part and parcel of the 
By-laws of the Association. 


+ + + 


Re Election Procedure 


Any member who has paid the 
fees for the current ‘month before 
the beginning of the counting of the 
ballots is entitled to a vote. 


+ + 
Nominations 


A notice shall be sent out to each 
Local not later than February 1st 
calling for nominations, stating the 
officers for which the Local may 
nominate, and stating that nominees 
must accept in writing; together with 
nomination forms, acceptance forms 
for candidates nominated, and a full 
set of rules governing nominations. 
The rules governing the elections 
shall be published in the issue of 
The A.T.A. Magazine previous to the 
election. 

'* + 


Any local association by resolution 
at a regularly called meeting shall be 
entitled to nominate one candidate for 
election to the office of President, one 
candidate for election to the office of 
Vice-President and one candidate for 
election to the office of District Rep- 
resentative for the district of which 
the local association forms a part, A 
Local may nominate its own members 
or the members of other locals. 


+ + + 


In order to be eligible for election 
to the office of President, the can- 
didate shall previously have served as 
a member of the Executive Council. 
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Nominations and acceptances must 
be received not later than forty days 
previous. to the first day of the An- 
nual General Meeting; otherwise the 
nomination will not be accepted and 
the name shall not appear on the 
ballot. 

+ + + 


Upon receipt of any nomination, a 
statement of such receipt shall be 
mailed to the nominee, and also to 
the nominating Local; and the nomi- 
nee shall be notified that he or she 
may be present at all meetings of 
the Scrutineers ‘Committee, either in 
person or by agent, duly authorized 
in writing. 

+ & + 


Distribution of Ballots 

An alphabetical list of the mem- 
bers of the Association as registered 
on January 31 shall be published in 
the February issue of The A.T.A. 
Magazine (without addresses); and a 
notice shall be inserted in previous 
issues advising teachers that such a 
list will be published, and that each 
teacher will be held responsible to 
see that his or her name appears on 
the list. If a teacher’s name is not 
on the list, he should notify the 
A.T.A. office immediately. On and 
after the date of this publication, a 
teacher who has left the profession 
shall not be entitled to a vote, and 
teachers not on the list who are after- 
wards registered as members shall be 
entitled to a vote. . 


+ + + 


The Returning Officers shall de- 
velop a device or system, the key 
to which shall be unknown to any 
others, which shall be a guarantee 
that any returned ballot shall have 
been mailed from the office; provid- 
ed, however, that there shall be no 
marking or other evidence on the bal- 
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lot which shall in any way impair the 
secrecy of the ballot; in other words, 
no ballot shall be traceable to any 
individual. 


+e + 
Two ballots shall be mailed to 
every member of the Association not 
later than three weeks previous to 
the first day of the Annual General 
Meeting; one ballot for the election 
of President and Vice-President, and 
one for the election of District Rep- 
resentative. The names of the nom- 
inating Locals shall not appear on 
the ballots but they shall be published 
in The A.T.A. Magazine. 
+ + + 
The ballots shall be sent out in 
plain envelopes, and each envelope 
mailed out shall be sealed, and shall 
contain, in addition to the required 
ballot or ballots, a self-addressed en- 
velope. 
+ + + 
Voting 
All provisions concerning the elec- 
tions necessary for the direction of 
voters in marking their ballots shall 
be published in an issue of The A.T.A. 
Magazine previous to the election. 
+ + + 
Where there are more than two 
eandidates for any office, the trans- 
ferable form of ballot shall be used, 
whereby the veter votes 1, 2, 3, etc., 
in the order of his choice. In cases 
where there are but two candidates, 
voting shall be done by using the 
cross. 
+ + + 


Receipt of Ballots 
All ballots shall be sealed and 
mailed, in the self-addressed envelope 
provided, to a box number either in 
Calgary or in Edmonton, according 
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to .whether the Annual General 
Meeting is held at Calgary or at Ed- 
monton, so as to be received not later 
than Wednesday of Easter Week im- 
mediately following the sending of 
the ballots; and these ballots. shall 
not be lifted from the post office 
until the scrutineers are ready for 
counting. 
+ + + 


Counting of Ballots 

The. Scrutineers Committee shall 
count the votes on the third day of 
the Annual General Meeting, be- 
ginning at 9 a.m. 

+ + + 

The Scrutineers Committee shall 
decide whether a vote is valid or not; 
subject, however, to appeal by any 
candidate or his agent to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association within 
30 days, whose decision shall be final 
in all cases. There shall be no ap- 
peal to the Law Courts. 

+e % 

The Committee shall accept any 
ballot as valid where the intention of 
the voter is evident. 

* e % 

In case of a tie vote, the President 
of the Association shall cast the de- 
ciding vote. 

+ + 

The Returning Officers shall ren- 
der to the President of the Associa- 
tion a statement signed by members 
of the Scrutineers Committee show- 
ing the number of votes cast for each 
candidate. 

+ & > 

The result of the ballots shall be 
announced by the President at the 
last session of the Annual General 
Meeting, and the newly elected Ex- 
ecutive Council shall assume office 
forthwith. 

+ + & 

After counting, the ballots shall be 
placed in a container by the Scruti- 
neers and sealed; they shall then be 
retained for a period of not less 
than thirty days following the elec- 
tion. 
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Administration 

The General Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be responsible for the sending 
out of all prescribed notices, the 
preparation of the lists of those en- 
titled to vote, clerical work, etc., ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in these 
regulations. 

+ & 

There shall be two Returning Of- 

ficers: the General Secretary-Treas- 


urer and the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent; provided that the Jmmediate 
Past President is not a candidate for 
re-election, in which case the Presi- 
dent shall appoint the second Return- 
ing Officer. 


+ + + 
¢ The Scrutineers Committee shall 


consist of the Returning Officers and 
each candidate or his representative. 


It Could Happen To You 


By Sheila C. MacKay, : 


Division of Health Education—Provincial Department of Public Health, 


HIS EFFORT has to do partly 


with communicable disease regu- 
lations, but mostly with pediculi, 
which, if I weren’t such a lady, I 
would call “lice.’”’ There seems to be 
a chronic state of confusion in regard 
to these two matters and there rela- 
tion to teacher-responsibility. 

The pediculosis problem, needless 
to say, is a particularly lively one— 
so lively that it may not only leap 
from head to head amongst the pupil 
population, but has also been known 
to land not infrequently upon the 
heads of unsuspecting teachers. 
Which just goes to prove that old 
adage which insists that only too 
often it’s the innocent by-stander 
who suffers the most. So it’s not 
surprising that a question which we 
are frequently asked by teachers is, 
“Have we the authority to exclude 
infested pupils from school?” Yes, 
very definitely you have the authori- 
ty, because lice of any size, shape 
or preferance of breeding ground 
are placed by the Public Health Act 
in the same category as communic- 
able diseases, and must be handled in 
like manner. 

Something which I feel that I must 
point out to you, however, is that 
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there is no actual law by which peo- 
ple can be forced to exterminate 
pediculi. As I have said to teachers 
who have approached me on this 
question—it’s a personal matter, and 
people may have grown fond of them, 
particularly in isolated areas where 
they can be such company. But by 
stubbornly refusing to have infested 
pupils in school, and then raising 
hail columbia with the parents for 
keeping them out of school, you can 
virtually force the necessary mass 
murders. And brutal as this may 
seem, I do think it is indicated. 

As for treatment, if you should 
have occasion to need it—it’s really 
quite simple. At least, it sounds 
simple when one is recommending it 
to someone else. Of course, you may 
have to have all of your hair shaved 
off before actual treatment can be 
commenced (so ¢ool in the summer 
time, you know). But this is only 
necessary when a large number of 
families, along with their friends 
and relations, have taken up resi- 
dence in your coiffure. For scattered 
homesteaders, a plain oil wash will 
do the trick and the following is 
the commonest proceefliing: 
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(1) Mix equal parts of kerosene 
(coal) oil and olive oil. 

(2) Soak the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly three times within twenty- 
four hours. 

(3) During this time keep the hair 
covered with a piece of muslin fasten- 
ed about the head, and do not bring 
the head near an open lamp or flame 
of any kind. (You'll be sorry if you 
do.) 

(4) Wash the scalp thoroughly 
with soap and hot water. 


(5) Comb the hairthoroughly with 
a fine comb frequently dipped~in 
vinegar “to ‘remove the “nits” “or 
eggs. These are tiny white particles 
which cling to the separate hairs and 
which can be differentiated from 
‘dandruff by the fact that they will 
not comb off without the simultane- 
ous use of a solvent. 


(6) Repeat the treatment until 
every nit is destroyed. 


I am glad to report, by the way, 
that we now have pamphlets on the 
life history, habits and control of 
the various types of pediculi, and you 
may have them for the asking. In 
addition we have new pamphlets on 
House-fly Control, Mosquito Control, 
Flea Control, Clothes Moth Control, 
Scabies Control and Bed-bug Control 
—control, in fact, of almost any 
parasite that isn’t human. 


And, in conclusion, a word about 
communicable disease regulations in 
general as they exist now. To tell 
you the truth, they leave much to be 
desired, and the Department of Pub- 
lic Health knows it—which is why 








we are leaving it that way for the 
time being. Happily, the old regula- 
tions are in the throes of being 
revised. In the meantime, we can 
only advise that the Communicable 
Disease Regulations chart is your 
best guide, and if there isn’t one in 
your school you should write for one 
to tide you over until the new regula- 
tions are available. 





? 


P.S. Did you know that the Health 
Department sponsors “Your Health” 
broadcast over CKUA every Wednes- 
day at 8:15? 

Have your. health class listen in. 
We would be glad to have your 
comments. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


The Olds School Divisional 
Board solicits applications for 
teachers of senior rooms 
(Grades IX to XI) and of rural 
schools. 


Basic salary $1050.00 per an- 
num. Allowance for all past 
lst year, $50.00; 
2nd and 3rd year, $75.00 each; 
4th, 5th and 6th year, $100 
each, to a maximum of $1550.00 
per annum. Additional allow- 
ay for principalship, $50 

er room; pce! qualifications 
In Shop and Household Econo- 
mics, $50.00; high-school work, 
$100.00; University degree, 
$50.00. Submit applications and 
credentials to: S. J. Gilson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Didsbury. 


experience: 





Shop at The BAY 
Your FRIENDLY Store 
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Sight-Saving Equipment 
(CONTINUED) 
(Fourth Article in the Sight-Saving Series) 


By Thyra Hull 


Desks 


In the matter of Sight-Saving 
Equipment in the classroom, proper 
desks are a very important item. It 
will not be possible to replace all the 
old ones for some years; but a begin- 
ning can always be made. The old- 
fashioned, screwed-to-the-floor desk 
is harmful in so many ways. 


To allow the light to come over the 
left shoulder, desks should be turn- 
ed at an angle away from the 
windows. The size of this angle 
varies, of course, with the child’s 
position in the school room. In some 
places there is apt to be more glare, 
and children should be taught to 
turn from the light so that their eyes 
are protected and their book or work 
receives the light. 

When desks are movable more 
children can benefit from the best 
light. It takes less than a minute for 
desks to be moved a foot or so and 
it is not always necessary to have 
aisles or wide spaces between the 
desks. 


Besides being adjustable so that 
all children will be as comfortable 
as possible, the top of the desk should 
be so made that it will lift to any 
desired angle from the horizontal, in 
order that books and other material 
may be at the correct eye focus and 
at the same time permit the child 
to sit in correct position. There 
should also be rods to hold work in 
place. (All. school furniture, of 
course, should be in dull finish.) 


Tables and Chairs 


Tables and Chairs should be of as 
nearly the proper size as possible 
for most of the children in a class. 
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Many of them are too high (both 
chairs and tables). Primary grades 
are not the only ones that need a 
special size. By changing position, 
moving from desk to table, a child 
relaxes his body and thus eye-strain 
is avoided. 


Blackboards 


Blackboards are not now of as 
much importance-as they were years 
ago; but in many cases they are still 
used a great deal. Of course, some- 
times this is really necessary. There 
are many new! types of boards being 
tried out in slate, silicate and com- 
position material. Colors, too, are 
being experimented with, chiefly 
buff, white and green. Even slate 
boards require refinishing from time 
to time. And yet many of the boards 
commonly used, simply ‘painted 
plaster,’ are neglected for years. 
Though it is not always possible to 
have the best, many boards can be 
greatly improved by proper horizon- 
tal painting (when they are being re- 
done), and proper care. 


Movable boards in three sections, 
working on the principle of windows, 
have proved of great value. They 
ean be pulled up and down so that 
children may work more nearly at 
their own level than is possible at a 
stationary board. Also, the teacher 
may, if she so desires, prepare con- 
siderable work on such boards and 
bring the material to the eye level 
of the children when needed, 


Considerable board space is neces- 
sary in most classrooms and much 
black and green around the sides of 
a room greatly affects the intensity 
of light. To avoid this, shades like 
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those used on windows should cover 
boards when they are not in. use. 


Chalk 


A greenish effect can be obtained 
on a blackboard if pale yellow chalk 
is used. The color chart in the previ- 
ous article shows that yellow is the 
most legible on black. It is only ne- 
cessary to compare material on a 
board, written with yellow chalk, 
with that written with white, to 
realize how much more legible and 
restful it is. 


Moyer School Supplies carry a very 
suitable blackboard crayon—Amaco 
No. 101, Pale Yellow. 


Supplement to Official Bulletin 
Department of Education 


War Savings Stamps 


The National War Finance Com- 
mittee advises as follows: 


1. There will be no sale of War 
Saving Stamps in the school during 
the 1946-47 terms. 

2. Arrangements will be made, de- 
tails to be announced later, for stamps 
in possession of schools or school 
children to be redeemed. 

8. Teachers are asked to urge their 
pupils to complete any partially filled 
stamp folders before the end of the 
term. 









THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF 
THE UNIVERSITY became 
vacant on June 1 last. The Uni- 
versity Act requires an election 
to fill the vacancy by the mem- 
bers of Convocation, within 
three months. Many old friends 
and admirers of Dr. McNally 
in all parts of the Province 
have endorsed a movement for 
his election. 





















Paper 

All paper used in.classrooms should 
be of dull finish, and’ preferably 
cream or pale yellow. Again referring 
to. the color chart, black on yellow 
is listed as most legible. Exercise 
books should never be of shiny finish 
and glaring white. Lines in these 
books should be more distinct than 
they frequently are. 


Pencils 

Pencils should generally be softer, 
so that work will be darker. Some- 
times, however, the cheaper kinds 
cause pages to become blurred; but 
many children strain their own eyes 
and those of their teacher by using 
pencils that are much too hard. 


Canadian Education Week 
November 3 - 9, 1946 
“EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC 
AGE” 

(1) Sunday, November 3: “Practic- 

ing Brotherhood” 

Monday, November 4: “Build- 
ing World Security” 
Tuesday, November 5B: 
“Strengthening Home Life” 
Wednesday, November 6: “De- 
veloping Better Communities” 
Thursday, November 7: ‘“Pro- 
moting Health and Safety” 

- Friday, November 8: “Facing 
New Tasks” 

Saturday, November 9: “Invest- 
ing in Education” 


(2) 
(3) 


(4 


~— 


(5) 


She: “Is it dangerous to drive with 
one hand?” 

He: “You bet. More than one fel- 
low has run into a church doing it.” 





















AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Your Satisfaction is our Pleasure 
Jasper Avenue and 102nd Street 


(Established 1914) 
Edmonton Alberta. 
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Mrs. Nellie M. Aylesworth 


In October, 1945, Mrs. Nellie M. 
Aylesworth, passed away at Red 
Deer, after poor health culminating 
in a stroke. 


Mrs. Aylesworth was born at Lam- 
oureux, Ontario, where she received 
her early schooling. She also taught 
in Ontario the three years preceding 


her marriage to Mr. F. Aylesworth | 


in 1904. In 1907, they came west to 
Innisfail, where Mr. Aylesworth be- 
came the first principal of the Innis- 
fail High School. In 1911, they moved 
to Olds and Mr. Aylesworth was ap- 
pointed school inspector. They were 
in Olds for eleven years, and later 
in Hardisty and Oyen. 


Following her husband’s death in 
1928, Mrs. Aylesworth entered the 
Camrose Normal School from which 
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Obituary 


NGage”? 


she graduated with honours. She 
joined the Innisfail High School staff 
the same year, and, taught there 
until she moved to Red Deer in 1933. 
She was a member of the Red Deer 
High School staff until her death. 


Mrs. Aylesworth received her B.A. 
degree in 1934, and her M.A. two 
years later from the University of 
Alberta. She also won a scholarship 
in French to McGill University in 
1937, and a special certificate in 
Art from the U. of A. 


During her lifé in both Olds and 
Red Deer, Mrs. Aylesworth assumed 
various educational responsibilities. 
In Olds, she was for two years the 
editor of the Olds Gazette. Active in 
W.I. work, she became Provincial 
Convenor of the department of 
“Better Education and Better 
Schools.’”’ While teaching at Red Deer 
she served on the Curriculum Com- 
mittee in English for the Province, 
and in 1934 and 1935 was president 
of Southern Alberta High School 
Teachers’ Convention. 


At Red Deer, Mrs. Aylesworth was 
an untiring worker for her students. 
She was interested in their apprecia- 
tion of the cultural side of life. Be- 
loved by them all, she was ever eager 
to encourage and advise them, and 
help them to further their plans for 
the future. A valuable colleague and 
friend to the other members of the 
staff, and kindly, gracious and 
charming to all, her death is a severe 
loss to the community. 


Where visiting teachers DINE and 
meet their friends. 


The SHASTA 


Completely Remodelled and Modernized 











A Famous Projector Now Comes to Canada... 
THE NEW 

















Engineered Specifically for 
Brilliant IIiumination and True Sound Reproduction 


MODEL PG-201 


IK Correctly engineered light sys- Precision Engineered Filter— 
tem provides better illumina- IK Maintains sound reproduction 


tion. at exact recorded pitch. 
PK Fast two-inch, F1.6 Projection {Wr 16-t00th Drive Sprockets pro- 
Lens—For brilliant illumina- vide for long film life. 


tion, contrast and clarity. 


RCA Sound Stabilizer—main- 
tains uniform film speed for 
sound take-off. Provision for Microphone or 
Phonograph Turntable. 


FYE Professional Theatrical Fram- 
ing. 


Powerful Four-Stage Amplifier 

—Utilizes “Inverse feed-back” Even-Tension Take-Up— 
to bring you voice, music and Assures automatic and uniform 
sound as originally recorded. film take-up action. 


For a demonstration or further details, please write or 
telephone your nearest RCA Victor district office. 


Six Completely Equipped Sales and Service Depots Across Canada to Serve Yom. 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY LIMITED | 
HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 
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Some Implications for Education 





By Dr. H. C. Newland 
Director of Research, Department of Education, Regina, Sask. 
(Address delivered at 1946 Annual General Meeting) 


OW would you like to have 


your temperature raised to 
100,000 degrees and the pattern of 
your outer garment etched on your 
hide? This is what we did to the 
Japanese. 


My thoughts along this line have 
been prompted by Norman Cousins 
in his recent book “Modern Man Is 
Obsolete.” Says Mr. Cousins: ‘The 
power of total destruction as poten- 
tially represented by modern science 
must be dramatized and kept in the 
forefront of public opinion. The full 
dimensions of the peril must be seen 
and recognized. Then and only then 
will man realize that the first order 
of business is the question of his 
continued existence. Then and only 
then will he be prepared to make 
the decisions necessary to assure that 
survival.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Cousins the 
paramount problem of all time is the 
problem of control without tyranny. 
This is not a new problem; it has 
had to be faced at every level of 
government. There must and will be 
control, but the question is, who will 
use that control and for what pur- 
pose? Germany recognized that the 
world is an economic unit and pro- 
posed to organize and rule it. Now 
Germany is gone; but the problem 
like the smile on the Cheshire cat re- 
mains. There is no way out but to 
change man or to abolish science, in- 
telligence and civilization. Several 
years ago Sir Arthur Salter, in dis- 
cussing the problem of international 
relations remarked that ‘World 


federation must ultimately come, as 
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the life of the world becomes essen- 
tially international, and more and 
more of our activities take on a world 
range. National governments will 
then be supreme only within defined 
limits of action. Then must citizens 
think of themselves primarily as citi- 
zens of the world.” 


Other writers have pointed out, 
and recent discussions of the func- 
tions of the United Nations Econom- 
ic Council have shown, that world 
federation or the world state must 
plan for cultural and economic unity; 
controlling currency, tariffs, labor 
standards, migration, access to raw 
materials and penetration of back- 
ward areas; and over-riding existing 
vested interests that seek shelter 
under state sovereignty. 


Professor Alvin Johnson (1941) 
regarded the universality of opposed 
schools of thought on social questions 
as a negative expression of the in- 
eluctable solidarity of the old world 
that is now shrinking and the new 
world that is coming to be. The first 
world war was the last nationalistic 
war. Future wars will be international 
civil wars. 


Still other writers have pointed 
out that the cooperative, co-ordin- 
ated and controlled undertaking that 
produced the atomic bomb is the 
symbol of the new frontier of man’s 
achievement, limited only by man’s 
intelligence and good will. Human 
beings can, by rational cooperation, 
plan their economic, social and cul- 
tural activities to meet their needs. 
This planning, says Lancelot Hogben, 
“Must be based on scientific investi- 
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gation of the common needs of man- 
kind, a _ scientific inventory of re- 
sources available for satisfying them, 
and a realistic survey of how modern 
social institutions contribute to or 
militate against the use of such re- 
sources for the satisfaction of funda- 
mental human needs.” 


The outstanding English liberal 
thinker, Dr. E. H. Carr, in his book 
“The Conditions of Peace,” expresses 
the view that the two world wars 
were episodes in a revolutionary pro- 
cess that began with the French revo- 
lution. President Wilson failed be- 
cause his peace aims were merely 
a restatement of the democratic and 
nationalistic aims of the French rev- 
olution. In other words, he was one 
war behind. Most idealists in the 
English-speaking world are reaction- 
ary, merely repeating slogans of by- 
gone ages, and opposing the new 
revolution which broke through the 
crust of our society in 1917. Profes- 
sor Carr maintains that the three out- 
standing ideas of the 19th century 
liberal thought are now obsolete: 
that is, laissez-faire economics, na- 
tional self-determination and liberal 
democracy in the sense of political 
rights of a ruling class of property 
owners. The old jargon of the 19th 
century liberal democracy needs re- 
examination, says Professor Carr, in 
order to meet the pressing needs of 
a modern mass democracy. The doc- 
trine of social harmony and the 
struggle between interest groups to 
gain control must give place to a 
moral imperative that will co-ordin- 
ate all activities in the interests of 
community welfare. 


In a recent number of the Alumni 
Bulletin of the University of Chicago, 
President R. M. Hutchins has some- 
thing to say about the impact of the 
atomic bomb on our ideas of educa- 
tion. There is no secret about the 
bomb, says Dr. Hutchins. The theory 
was well known before the war and 
America has to make it work. The 
atom-bomb project has compressed 
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into three or four years the techno- 
logical advance of half a century, 
with domestic as well as internation- 
al consequences that raise immediate 
and urgent problems. An armament 
race in atomic weapons can lead only 
to extermination. On the other hand, 
atomic energy can be used in a new 
day of peace, plenty and.leisure to 
cure disease, and carry to the most 
backward places of the earth the 
means for developing material and 
human resources. Atomic energy can 
give us world peace instead of world 
suicide if it is controlled by an effect- 
ive world organization. Can nations 
be terrified into such an organiza- 
tion or held there by fear? Can a 
world community, based on common 
understanding, spring up over night? 
He concludes: “The enormous ac- 
celeration of science and technology 
must somehow be matched by an 
intensification of all those processes 
which help us to understand what we 
ought to do with science and techno- 
logy. These are educational processes 
—notably the process of liberal edu- 
cation—and educational processes, in 
young persons or in adults, take time. 


“The fact is that we have not for 
many years taken education seriously 
in this country. It has been regarded 
chiefly as a means of gaining social 
or economic achievement. Nobody 
knows what education can accomplish 
if we could prune out the triviality 
and frivolity which are its chief 
characteristics in America, and con- 
centrate on educating all our people 
to live for human ends in a human 
world. We must now at last take edu- 
cation seriously and devote an amount 
of thought and effort to it compar- 
able to that which went into the 
making of the atomic bomb. Educa- 
tion may not save us, but it is the 
only hope we have.” 


Our situation then is this: We live 
in a society of many creeds, beliefs 
and values; and instead of being will- 
ing to come together and analyze 
our beliefs scientifically, rationally 
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and in a spirit of goodwill, we adopt 
the notion that people who disagree 
with us are “skunks,’’ and each skunk 
likes his own way best. That won’t 
do. There must be some way where- 
by we can integrate on a higher level 
of living and thinking these conflict- 
ing values and ideals in the institu- 
tions of our culture—and that is the 
problem of education. For the solu- 
tion of that problem, I want first 
to emphasize the importance of sci- 
ence in its method and contribution. 


Human civilization. is the joint 
product of two factors: intelligence 
and social cooperation. Man does not 
and will not accept disorder as a 
permanent and final state. Through- 
out the ages man has set his intelli- 
gence to the task of making his world 
hospitable by reducing it to order 
and setting it under control. The 
trend of his culture is scientific. 

“Throughout the whole history of 
life on the earth,” writes the Cam- 
bridge professor, Dr. C. H. Wadding- 
ton, in his little book entitled ‘“‘The 
Scientific Attitude,” “science ob- 
serves an increase in the accuracy 
with which animals can perceive their 
surroundings, and a progressive de- 
velopment of the brain structures 
which enable them to reach a prac- 
tical understanding of it. This gen- 
eral trend defines the direction, 
which is forward. It does more: it 
makes clear the method by which 
.advance can be brought about—by 
action based on sensitive examina- 
tion of the facts and rational infer- 
ence from them. The mastery of this 
method is the ideal of scientific cul- 
ture.” 

We can better recognize the ter- 
rific impact of science on human 
society when we consider the recency 
of human culture. Suppose, says Sir 
James Jeans, that a penny with a 
postage stamp stuck to it has been 
placed with the stamp above the 
penny, on the top of Cleopatra’s 
Needle in London, an obelisk 70 ft. 
high. Then height of the obelisk rep- 
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resents the age of the earth prior to 
any form of human life; the thick- 
ness of the penny represents the 
prehistoric age of man, and that of 
the stamp recorded human history. 
Geologists now calculate the age of 
the earth by measuring the decay of 
uranium. From rocks containing the 
oldest specimens of uranium that 
have yet been found, they find that 
the earth is at least two billion (that 
is 2000 million) years old. The 
Pleistocene Age occupied two million 
years, during which there’ were 
southward thrusts of the polar ice- 
cap—four glaciations, and _ inter- 
glacial periods. In strata of this age 
were found the remains of the Java 
Man, the Heidelberg Man and the 
Neanderthal Man. At the end of this 
age, and in the fourth interglacial 
period came the Cro-magnon man, 
the first of the :present species, 
about 30,000 years ago. We are now 
in the fourth interglacial period. 
What will happen if there is a fifth 
glaciation? Perhaps by that time it 
will be possible to melt the polar 
ice-cap by means of atomic energy. 
At the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion at Chicago in 1933-34, a geolo- 
gical-time clock was exhibited in the 
Hall of Science. In one year this 
clock could tick off the age of the 
earth. If it began on January 1, it 
would reach the time of the Cro- 
magnon man on December 31, at 
three minutes to twelve. The last 
second before twelve represents the 
century from 1845 to 1945, wherein 
man has accomplished a greater trans- 
formation of his physicai environ- 
ment than during the preceding 
aeons of time. The cumulative effect 
of man’s science is now truly amaz- 
ing, and the speed of advance terrific. 


But man’s culture is also social as 
well as scientific—a complex struc- 
ture of social ideas, beliefs and atti- 
tudes. Individualism as a social theory 
has never squared with the facts of 
social anthropology, philology, history 
or psychology. Rational thought, the 
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acme of man’s achievement on this 
-planet, is the result of interaction 
between individuals in a social en- 
vironment through the medium of 
communication and language. 
Thought and reason are_ social 
achievements, which came with the 
development of language; and social 
planning is the cooperative use of 
intelligence to order and control in- 
stitutional life. 


In the second place, therefore, the 
problem of education is a matter of 
sociological theory. Primitive man 
was the plaything of nature. His in- 
dividual freedom was freedom to die 
of hunger, famine or disease, but he 
was resigned to it because he saw no 
way of controlling nature. Then by 
chance discovery he developed the 
use of tools, and began to subdue 
his environment; but at this stage he 
did not regard the use of tools as an 
interference with his freedom. In- 
deed, they functioned as extensions 
of his body; and when he was denied 
them, he felt frustration. Then came 
the second level of culture: that of 
invention and technique. At this 
stage man began to use cooperative- 
ly his primitive science to control 
his environment. This technique in- 
volved the division of labor, collect- 
ive action and complicated pattern of 
social relations. Man changed as 
his culture changed. Social institu- 
tions, as they developed, moulded his 
habits, customs, beliefs and attitudes. 
Today these institutions are so many 
and so strong that not only do they 
frustrate man: they are in conflict 
with themselves. Today man is as 
much the plaything of the institutions 
he has created as the cave man was 
the plaything of the forces of nature. 
“Although the blind play of social 
forces,” says an outstanding author- 
ity, “‘is destroying humanity, people 
regard this destruction as part and 
parcel of their freedom, simply be- 
cause it is anonymous, and directed 
by the invisible hand of history. 
When told that by co-ordinating so- 
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cial institutions they can bring order 
out of chaos, they regard this pos- 
sibility not merely as a foolhardy 
suggestion, but as an attack on the 
freedom of mankind.’’ But what, 
after all, is the difference between 
man’s starving to death, or being 
burned to death, or perishing in a 
flood or earthquake and his starving 
from unemployment, or perishing in 
a revolution, or being blown to bits 
by an atomic bomb? We are far 
from the pristine state of nature: we 
are now in the second state of nature, 
and we must now subject ourselves 
and our institutions to intelligent con- 
trol. We must create a new, collect- 
ively planned freedom; and it will 
require both a new education and a 
re-education to convince man that 
by combatting the blindness of social 
forces, he can create that new free- 
dom. But the notion that we can re- 
verse the trend of our culture, revert 
to a primitive freedom by abandon- 
ing social controls, and drift to salva- 
tion is, I submit, fatuous, fantastic 
and catastrophic. 


Human nature does change. It has 
been well said that “there is only one 
thing about human nature that does 
not change, and that it is the fact that 
it does change.” We, with our in- 
stitutions of today, are different 
people from those in the first state 
of nature, and the people who suc- 
ceed us in the oncoming generations 
will be different people again. They 
will be more mature. They will 
be the kind of people who have 
invented a new freedom because they 
have made use of intelligence and co- 
operation; because they have brought 
our society out of chaos into some 
kind of order, integration and unity. 
Ask yourself: If atomic energy be- 
came as free as air and water, how 
much of our present civilization 
would survive? What would happen 
if in this age of rapid communication 
man could take wings and fly, not 
only to any place on the earth, but 
also enter vast ethereal realms and 
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visit other planets? Would we be the 
same kind of human beings as we are 
now? I think it doubtful. 


In a recent pamphlet styled “The 
Abolition of Man,” Dr. C. S. Lewis 
puts forward the view that the final 
stage of man’s conquest of nature 
will come ‘‘when man by eugenics, by 
pre-natal conditioning, and by an ed- 
ucation and propaganda based on a 
perfect applied psychology, has ob- 
tained full control over himself. Hum- 
an nature will be the last part of 
nature to surrender to man.” His 
idea seems to be that science some- 
how roots out the good impulses of 
human nature, and that man through 
science will abolish. himself. This 
appears to me a rather childish view, 
like that of a youngster afraid of 
the dark. It assumes that man, at his 
primitive stage or at some stage 
thereafter, became a finished work, 
and ceased to mature. But we do 
not yet know the possibilities for man 
in a scientifically democratic culture. 
We eannot walk backwards into the 
future. We must prepare for the 
dangerous but thrilling journey ahead 
to a higher and nobler humanity. 


We can see, then, that the basic 
purpose of education today is the 
resolution of conflicts in our social 
institutions; but when we make the 
attempt to resolve these conflicts, we 
find that we are “up against” many 
practical difficulties. One of these 
is the work of propaganda agencies 
that can defeat the purpose of educa- 
tion. Propaganda itself is a difficult 
matter; but it is time, I think, that 
we recognized as propaganda those 
forces that tend to keep things as 
they are: the propaganda of the 
status quo. One of the strongest 
influences at work in propaganda is 
social inertia. People keep hanging 
on to old prejudices, old modes of 
thought, old institutions, because they 
won’t take the trouble to think. The 
essence of propaganda, as I see it, is 
the refusal or inability to think hon- 
estly, courageously, sincerely, intel- 
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ligently and scientifically about the 
problems that beset us; the refusal 
to face facts; the refusal to give 
every possible point of view relevant 
to a problem its full value and force. 
Look what we are faced with in an 
attempt to carry on an educational 
We have, for example, to 
contend with certain forces outside 
our schools which mould the ideas, 
attitudes and values of our children 
quite independently of what goes on 
in the classroom. The colored supple- 
ment of one of our leading newspapers 
devoted nine of the sixteen pages in 
a recent issue to the dramatic por- 
trayal of violence in half-a-dozen 
forms. Others frankly depict re- 
actionary social attitudes. Even 
those that exploit the achievements 
of science represent science, not as 
the cooperative effort to solve social 
problems by the method of intelli- 
gence, but as thaumaturgy—the 
special province of miracle-working 
supermen or glamorous Apollos, seek- 
ing expression for their own egos; or 
the ethic of cave men. In the last 
issue of an American weekly, widely 
read in Canada, there were twelve 
pages of beautiful coloured advertis- 
ing for liquor. Now how much chance 
has temperance education against that 
sort of thing? Where would\ the 
schools get such spacious publicity 
for a campaign against the uncon- 
trolled use of liquor? Even if our 
schools wanted to offer their pupils 
the kind of comics that would have 
truly educative value, where would 
they get the resources to produce 
them? 


Morris Ernst in his recent book, 
“The First Freedom,” shows that 
since 1910 the number of towns in the 
United States having only one news- 
paper has risen from 43% to 86%; 
that 56 news chains now control 296 
papers; and that a score of men 
control the majority of the Sunday 
newspapers. Likewise of the 900 
commercial and 28 non-commercial 
radio stations in the United States, 
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730 are controlled by four networks. 
In the two-billion dollar movie indus- 
try, five producers and three satellites 
serve 80% of all first-run metropoli- 
tan theatres, determining the film diet 
of the hundred million people who at- 
tend a theatre during a year. More- 
over, the educative quality of this 
material is rather low. Newspapers 
offer poor editorials, comics and pop- 
ular entertainment. Radio is too 
largely an affair of crooners, soap 
dramas and gags. Informative books 
and magazines have small influence 
in comparison with news-digest mag- 
azines, some of them deliberately re- 
actionary. How can schools and 
school books compete with so much 
pap from the populace? How can ed- 
ucation guard against propaganda 
from the “opinion industries”? 


There are conflicts also in the 
ideals and values that pass current 
in our daily thinking. A few years 
ago, Robert Lynd, in his ‘““Knowledge 
for What?’’, gave some striking ex- 
amples of the contradictions in our 
social code. I quote a few: 

“Individualism, ‘the survival of the 
fittest,’ is the law of Nature and the 
secret of America’s greatness; and 
restrictions on individual freedom 
are un-American and kill initiative.’ 

But: 

“No man should live for himself 
alone; for people ought to be loyal 
and stand together and work for 
common purposes.” 


Again: “Everyone should try to be 
successful.” 

But: “The kind of person you are 
is more important than how success- 
ful you are.” 

Again: “‘The family is our basic in- 
stitution and the sacred care of our 
national! life.” 

But: “Business is our most import- 
ant institution and since national wel- 
fare depends upon it, other institu- 
tions must conform to its needs.” 

Again: “Religion and ‘the finer 
things of life’ are our ultimate values 
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and the things all of us are really 
working for.” 

But: “A man owes it to himself and 
to his family to make as much money 
as he can.” 


Again: “Life would not be toler- 
able if we did not believe in progress 
and know that things are getting 
better. We should, therefore, wel- 
come new things.” 

But: “The old, tried fundamentals 
are best; and it is a mistake for busy- 
bodies to try to change things too 
fast or upset the fundamentals.” 


Again: “Hard work and thrift are 
signs of character and the way to 
get ahead.” 

Here, certainly, we need more so- 
cial: intelligence to clear confusion. 
Indeed, we have reached a stage 
when it is disastrous for us to carry 
on any longer at the present level of 
our culture. 

The people of Ontario are now in 
the throes of excitement over the 
liquor question. I can’t see they have 
made any progress in handling this 
problem from the days when I was 
a boy. Surely adult and intelligent 
people can solve the liquor problem. 
What would be necessary? Some 
kind of group might be set up to 
represent intelligent opinion about 
the matter across Canada and get 
the facts before the people. Take 
the problem of sex education. Do you 
think there is any unanimity, any real 
desire, to have intelligent understand- 
ing of what that problem means? 

Or take the race question? There 
are those in Canada who would send 
Canadian Japanese back to Japan, to 
serve—in the words of Bruce Hutch- 
ison’s biting satire in a recent Al- 
bertan—as Canadian missionaries of 
Christian democracy. Is that the best 
we can do for a brave new world? Is 
that the best solution we can offer 
through good will and a common 
understanding? This race problem 
leads directly to the problem of world 
unity. Today, a network of com- 
munication lines, and tomorrow, of 
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transportation lines, spans the world. 
Already the techniques of science are 
making the world one: vitamins and 
cancer treatment are valid for every 
race, colour and creed. Yet the cul- 
tures of the world do not yield easily 
to integration, or even to a common 
understanding. In the field of re- 
ligion, the world is not one but many. 
Must we say that our values alone 
are true, and that those of the rest 
of the world are false? Is world citi- 
zenship possible unless and until we 
reach some common understanding 
about these values, some means for 
integration? 


Surely there is no hope of our 
rising to the level of world citizen- 
ship in a world culture if we cannot 
raise the level of our domestic cul- 
ture by applying in every nook of it 
the tools and techniques of scientific 
thinking. Freedom to observe and 
think freely must be of the essence 
of our school curricula. Let there be 
no “hush-hush” about any social is- 
sue. Let there be no problem that 
can evade the scrutiny of critical in- 
telligence. Nothing short of the con- 
frontation of conflicting views in a 
spirit of fair-play, honesty and cour- 
age will meet this situation. I am not 
one of those who believe that it is 
the business of the schools to preach 
particular doctrines, yet in our schools 
and institutions of learning it should 
be proper to bring any and every 
social problem into the open. If we 
believe in education and don’t want 
propaganda, such is the attitude we 
must adopt. 

The schools must likewise apply 
critical intelligence to the moral val- 
ues. I used to tell my normal school 
students that “it takes brains to be 
good.” Mere goodness without im- 
agination to see with another’s eyes, 
or intelligence to understand and an- 
alyze his approach to an issue, can- 
not make for sound character or lead 
to effective conduct. On this point, 
some of you will have seen a recent 
article in McLean’s magazine, im 
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which Blair Fraser reports the coun- 
try-wide discussion over an address 
by the Deputy Minister of National 
Health, Major-General G. Brock 
Chisholm. As a_ psychiatrist, Dr. 
Chisholm explained that children who 
are taught to accept moral absolutes 
blindly, and without reference to 
concrete situations, may be led to 
confusion and frustration from ‘“‘com- 
peting certainties,” and then to feel- 
ings of guilt, hostility and various 
non-rational escape mechanisms. 
Nazism is possible in any society 
when a movement appears that gath- 
ers up its frustrates and perverts. A 
society cannot be mature unless it is 
intelligently morgl. 


It is the traditional view that the 


mass of our population lacks the 
intelligence required for critical 
thinking; and that in consequence 
there must be a dichotomy in the 
school curriculum: “academic” sub- 
jects for the bright, and “practical” 
subjects for the not-so-bright. This 
view, I believe, is quite wrong. For 
60% of our population, the I.Q. 
ranges between 90 and 110; that is to 
say, two-thirds are of average or 
near-average intelligence, and this is 
the group that “swings” our democ- 
racy. The real trouble is that our 
schools have not yet concentrated 
their efforts on the needs of -a dem- 
ocratic society—on a critical under- 
standing of social institutions. All 
that is wrong with the academic 
tradition is that the material of in- 
struction lacks social relevance. It is 
not sensible to throw out the “aca- 
demic subjects’: they are the only 
means by which we can furnish a 
“general education.” It is not a 
question of the value of the subjects 
in themselves, but of the value of 
the subjects in relation to the goals 
of education that are set by a demo- 
cratic philosophy. 

For the non-élite, the “practical” 
or non-academic subjects are said to 
be “just as good’’; or even better, be- 
cause they have vocational aspects. 
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You will recall from Robert Brown- 
ing’s poem, “Shop,” his treatment of 
a similar theme—that of thoughts 
and recreation for non-thinkers: 


“Because a man has shop to mind 

In time and place, since flesh must 
live, 

Need spirit lack all life behind, 

All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 

All loves except what trade can give? 

I want to know a butcher paints, 

A baker rhymes for his pursuit; 

Candle stick-maker much acquaints 

His soul with song, or, haply mute, 

Blows out his brains upon the flute.” 


This was all very well for the 
happy-go-lucky days of the 19th-cen- 
tury laissez-faire; but today the busi- 
ness of social living requires much 
more alertness to social problems. 

I suggest to you, as my final thesis, 
that we have now reached a stage in 
our culture and in our educational 
system when we must abolish laissez- 
faire, lock, stock and barrel. Not 
only must it go from the realm of 
economics; it must depart from our 
thinking in all other sectors of our 
culture. For freedom, we need con- 
trol in every field—economic, social 
and cultural. For freedom we must 
be intelligent about the things we are 
trying to do: we must plan for them; 
and in education we must plan for a 
higher level of intelligently democrat- 
ie citizenship. 

To say that freedom consists in 
everybody’s thinking as he pleases is 
not good enough. It is not true, in my 
opinion, that one has a right to be 
wrong, or has the right to propagate 
ideas that he hasn’t taken the 
trouble to examine critically and 
scientifically. In the field of public 
communication we need a juristic 
principle like that of “‘negligence” in 
the law of torts. One may not with 
impunity set a man-trap, or what 
eould, without reasonable precaution, 
turn out to be a man-trap, for his 
neighbor. Just so, a publicist should 
not be permitted with impunity to 
mislead his readers or listeners with 
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mendacious or garbled statements. 

Individual freedom, it is true, will 
at times be opposed to the welfare 
of the community, and to the scientif- 
ic ordering of a community in the 
interests of the people es a whole. 
The individual must have the unre- 
stricted right to put forward his 
views, and — in Dr. Waddington’s 
words — to do his damnedest to pick 
holes in the beliefs of the community. 
But with this proviso: he must be 
willing to subject his views to the test 
of objectivity: to support them by 
reasons which others can verify. The 
contradiction between freedom and 
order cannot be resolved by choosing 
either alone. The values of both 
must be preserved. 


Prometheus, the titan, stole fire 
from heaven, and was punished by the 
gods by being chained to a rock, 
where the vultures might prey on his 
liver, ever renewed. The myth of 
Prometheus is a Greek symbolization 
of the dialectic of civilization; of 
the indomitable force in human des- 
tiny making for the ultimate syn- 
thesis of divine intelligence and divine 
goodness, working through the evo- 
lution of man in his institutions; of 
the eternal youth of man’s divine in- 
telligence. The only thing in the 
universe, said Immanuel Kant, that 
without any restriction whatever can 
be called good is the good will. The 
most religious thing about mankind, 
says Sir Frederick Clark, is its ability 
to cohere as a society. If intelligence 
cannot save the world, says Albert 
Einstein, nothing else can. Put those 
three things together — universal 
goodwill, universal brotherhood and 
universal intelligence—and you have 
the goal of all education.. Education 
can and will lead us to a new world 
of higher freedom. Prometheus will 
be unbound. 


Mixing penicillin with ice cream 
makes possible its administration by 
mouth instead of through the usual 
hypodermic injection. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Edited by Lloyd N. Elliott, 540 21st Ave., N.W., Calgary. 
Must Every Shop Job Be A Success? 


At this time of the year when we 
are holding shop displays and parents’ 
nights, we are reminded of a ques- 
tion of long standing. Must every 
shop job be a success? It is certainly 
a question where much may be said, 
and has been said, on both sides. 
It is a question which goes along 
hand in hand with another which is 
often asked by those who view our 
displays: How much of the total suc- 
cess or failure of the shop’s work 
is actually represented by the dis- 
play? 

On the one hand we have those 
(the majority, perhaps) who main- 
tain that a shop job, to be education- 
ally successful from all angles, must 
be carried through to its completion. 
From the original plan to the finish- 
ed article, the student follows the 
project through step by step, and 
it must not fail. The instruotor holds 
him to it. Whether the job is large 
or small, simple or difficult, whether 
he has kept up his interest or has 
lost all interest in the job, whether 
he likes it or not, he started the 
thing; he must finish it. He and the 
instructor see it through. In electri- 
cal work the motor must run, the 
buzzer must buzz, the electric mouse 
trap must trap the mouse. In wood- 
work the many different jobs must 
sucessfully pass the assembly stage 
to the final finishing operations. 
And soon. This seems logical. Here- 
in lies real disciplinary value; and 
all too often a headache for the shop 
instructor who stubbornly insists on 
this particular procedure. 

However, it is certainly question- 
able whether the objective set forth 
by advocates of this method has actu- 
ally been achieved. It must be ad- 
mitted that very frequently the per- 
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severance that saw the project 
through has been on the part of the 
instructor, who has driven the stu- 
dent to the end of the job, and in- 
cidentally, has driven himself almost 
to distraction in so doing. And very 
often during the critical stages, it 
was the instructor’s hand which en- 
sured the ultimate success. This pro- 
cedure is open to serious criticism. 
It can be pointed out that in the 
work of the other school subjects 
nothing approaching 100% success 
is ever dreamed of. The English 
teacher does not rewrite the stu- 
dent’s essay before grading it. The 
Mathematics teacher marks’ the 
answer papers as he finds them. Why, 
then, should the Industrial Arts teach- 
er take it upon himself to worry 
through with every job that has been 
undertaken by students whose abili- 
ties to do anything very well vary 
so greatly? 

Of course, we have one immediate 
answer to this line of thought. Shop 
teachers cannot afford to permit dis- 
reputable, carelessly executed jobs 
to leave the shop. Otherwise the 
shop and its workers will fall into 
disrepute. This is worthy of care- 
ful note. Rightly or wrongly, the 
community bases its judgment on the 
quality of workmanship displayed. 
Although it is admitted that much of 
this adult criticism is unfair to the 
efforts of immature workers—the 
students—nevertheless the shop is 
not long in operation before these 
opinions are formed. 

Must every shop job leave the 
shop to be criticized? One of our 
very good friends, a general shop 
teacher, claims to have an arrange- 
ment in answer to this question. It 
seems that his shop is located in the 
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basement of the school. He explains, 
a bit facetiously perhaps, that the 
said shop has only two possible exists, 
the one leading up the stairs and 
out-of-doors, while the other opens 
directly into the furnace room. The 
school board supplies 4ll materials 
used by the boys. When a job is 
ready to be removed from. the 
premises, it goes in one or the other 
of the two possible directions. And 
our friend adds, rather grimly, that 
all projects do not leave the school. 
This arrangement has considerable 
merit and probably it is in use else- 
where to. a lesser or greater degree. 
The standards of excellence which 
the instructor is attempting to main- 
tain are not sullied by unworthy 
workmanship. 

One of our prominent metal work- 
ing specialists suggests that in his 
work the ultimate success very often 
comes through, not only failure, but 
repeated failure. He explains that 
he is not adverse to handing out a 
second piece of metal, and a third, 
and a fourth, if necessary, each being 
discarded in turn as these initial at- 
tempts by the student fail to produce 
the result needed in precision meas- 
uring, sawing, filing, etc. Certain 
definite standards of accuracy must 
be insisted upon in metal working, 
and repeated attempts to secure it 
are often necessary. The metal in- 
structor must stick to his guns in 
demanding this accuracy. Otherwise 
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Summer School Students Enjoy Merrick Service! 


Among Merrick Drug Stores all over the City of Edmonton are two 
well-stocked stores particularly handy to summer-school 
students. While you’re in Edmonton, be sure to enjoy Merrick service! 








the student will gain very little con- 
ception of what is required in the 
way of precision in metal working 
of all kinds. Those who learn through 
making mistakes, and have the neces- 
sary intestinal fortitude to see the 
operation through, have learned 
something which they will not soon 
forget. 

We submit that in all our project 
work it is wrong to give all the stu- 
dents the idea that they can turn 
out jobs of super-excellence. In- 
dividual differences make this im- 
possible. Let us be honest with the 
boys and ourselves. What is so wrong 
with admitting along with the owner 
of a job which is obviously headed 
for failure, that it is a failure, and 
that the sooner we scrap it the better 
for all corcerned? Then the minds 
of both student and instructor are 
free to plan another job, possibly of 
a more elementary nature, and more 
in line with the ability of the worker. 
To have honestly tried and failed is 
no disgrace. To admit failure and to 
determine to try again is commend- 
able. 


A restful holiday to all. —L.E. 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 
Exchange 


Phone M5797 


225 - 8th Ave. East CALGARY 
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J]. W. Chalmers, M.A., M.E., D.ED. 


Divisional Superintendent 


J. W. Chalmers, M.A., M.Ed., 
D.Ed., was recently appointed Super- 
intendent of the Killam School Divi- 
sion. His educational record is out- 
standing: 1931, B.A. degree from 
the University of Manitoba; 1932, 
High School Certificate (Alberta) ; 
Summer School courses: High School 
Physical Education, Primary English 
A and B, Geography 1, Industrial 
Arts, Play and Group Games, Appara- 
tus Work, Coaching and Umpiring 
High School Games, Dramatic Liter- 
ature, Directing and Acting, Junior 
Business, Elementary Typewriting, 
Stenography, Swimming, Arithmetic; 
1935, Master of Arts (Alberta); 
1941, Master of Education (Alberta) ; 
1939, Director of Correspondence 
School Branch, Department of Edu- 
cation; 1942, joined Air Force, 
emerging in 1945 as Flying Officer; 
1946, Doctor of Education (Stan- 
ford). 

The A.T.A. wishes “Jack” and his 
family every joy and success in his 
new venture. 
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Robert Warren, B.A., Ed.M. 


High School Inspector 


T. E. Hughes 


Retiring from the staff of the 
Edmonton Public School Board 
as Supervisor of Industrial Arts 
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Timetable for Special Tests in Commercial Subjects to be Given at 
the 1946 University Summer Session 


Monday, August 5th: 
8:30 a.m. Commercial Arithmetic 


10:30 a.m. Commercial Law, Type- 
writing I and II 


Bookkeeping I 
Bookkeeping II 


1:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, August 6th: 
8:30 a.m. Office Training 


10:30 a.m. Stenography II, Type- 
writing I and II 


Economics 
Stenography I 


1:30 p.m. 
3:30 p.m. 


The above tests will be given at 
the Education Building, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton. Providing 
there is a sufficiently large number 
of applications, arrangements will 
be completed for special tests in 
Calgary. 

Typewriting tests may be taken at 


times other than the dates above by 
special arrangement. 

A fee of $2.00 is payable at the 
time of the examination for each 
examination taken. 


Address all correspondence regard- 
ing special tests to Registrar, De- 
partment of Education, Edmonton. 


Visual Aids to Teaching 


Lists of new films and filmstrips 
recently added to the library of the 
Audio-Visual Aids Branch were dis- 
tributed in May among schools using 
films and / or filmstrips. 

Film users would be well advised 
to begin now to book films and other 
visual aids for the Fall term, and 
even for the full school year 1946- 
47. Application forms will be supplied 
upon request. 


New Regulations Governing Teacher Certification 


New regulations respecting teacher 
training and certification have re- 
cently been approved by Order-in- 
Council. Teachers may secure printed 
copies of the new regulations free of 
charge by writing to the Registrar, 
Department of Education, Edmonton, 
and asking that their names be 
placed on the mailing list for the 
new regulations governing teacher 
certification (Order-in-Council 883- 
46). 

Inquiries relating to entrance re- 
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quirements to the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, and to teacher-training course 
requirements should be addressed to 
the Dean, Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton. The 
1946-47 calendars for the Faculty of 
Education, University of Alberta, 
will be available in the near future. 
Interested teachers may write to the 
Dean, Faculty of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton, if they 
wish to have their names placed on 
the mailing list. 
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The MATH -SCI Corner 


DR. A. J. COOK 
University of Alberta 


‘J. T. CUYLER, B.A. 
Medicine Hat 


EVA JAGOE, B.A. 
Calgary 


ba Te LIE 5 ERSTE IE RCT a | 
While contributions may be sent to any of the Co-Editors, those 
concerning the intermediate and elementary school are of special con- 
cern to Miss Jagoe, c/o Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, 
Calgary. Send high school science material to J. T. Cuyler, Alexandra 
High School, Medicine Hat. High school mathematics items should be 
sent to A. J. Cook, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


With the opening of the fall term 
the mathematics part of the Corner 
will be under the editorship of D. L. 
Shortliffe, M.A., Victoria High 
School, Edmonton. 

The present editor wishes to ex- 
press his hearty appreciation to the 
many teachers who have contributed 
to the Corner in past years, and to 
our readers at large for their interest. 

He would ask that they give Mr. 
Shortliffe generous support with 
suggestions and contributions. 

He would also add a word of ap- 
preciation to his colleagues, Mr. 
Cuyler and Miss Jagoe, and to the 
Magazine secretary, Miss Stewart; 
one of the joys of the work has 
been the friendly helpfulness of all 
who shared in it. 


Corrections: Geometry 1 


The following errors and correc- 
tions are noted in the text through 
the kindness of Earl R. Buxton, of 
the University High School Staff: 

Page 65, Ex. 12—16.58 ft. instead 
of 16.9 ft. 

Page 89, Ex. 9—The statements 
in the two lines above Figures 4 to 6 
belong to Exercises 10 to 12 and 
should appear underneath the figures. 

Page 111, Ex. 8—The answer 
given is rounded off to the nearest 
10 ft. By tables to four figures the 
answer is 352.1 ft. 
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Page 148, Ex. 25—40.83 sq. in. 
instead of 163 sq. in. Actually Ex. 
25 is on page 149, 

Page 167, Ex. 6—21.21 in. instead 
of 15.55 in. 


Howlers 


Examinations are not far away 
and it would be a useful service to 
have a local collection of howlers. 
The following are selected from the 
“Pocket Book of Boners.” 

A grasshopper has three pairs of 
wings—anterior, posterior and 
bacteria. 

Quinine is the bark of a tree; 
canine is the bark of a dog. 

Algebra was the wife of Euclid. 

An axiom is a thing that is so 
visible that it is not necessary to see 
it. 

The cuckoo does not lay its own 
eggs. 

To revive a fainting person lay 
them on their back until conscience 
returns. 


Textiles from Peanuts 
(From C-I-L Oval, March, 1945) 


Starting metaphorically with a bag 
of peanuts and an idea, chemists of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
have developed a new textile fibre 
which is wool-like, does not shrink 
and is not attacked by moths. Known 
as Ardil, this new material is com- 
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posed of vegetable protein, while wool 
is, of course, an animal protein fibre. 

After extraction of the oil, which 
constitutes 50 per cent of the peanut, 
the protein content is extracted with 
dilute alkali, reprecipitated and then 
made into a spinning solution. This 
solution is processed like rayon to 
give a cream-colored, crimped, resili- 
ent staple fibre which resembles wool. 
It may be blended with wool, cotton 
or staple rayon, and yarns may be 
made on the worsted, woollen or 
cotton systems according to the type 
of fibre required. 


Fabrics have been made purely of 
Ardil, the LC.I. chemists report, but 
its best use is likely to be in combina- 
tion with wool to manufacture 
worsteds, woollens, tweeds and knit- 
ted fabrics. Fabrics containing 50 per 
cent Ardil are said to be scarcely 
distinguishable from 100 per cent 
wool. It is expected that Ardil will 
be cheaper than wool and so reduce 
the price of such fabrics. 


When mixed with cotton or rayon, 
Ardil changes the character of the 
finished fabric, adding warmth, full- 
ness of handle, resilience and a crease 
resistance to the cloth. Suits, coats 
and dresses have been made from 
such blended yarns and have behaved 
normally in wear. 


Large-scale consumption of wool- 
len goods in Canada is stimulated by 
our brisk climate. At the same time, 
we rank among the world’s largest 
importers of peanuts, which grow 
in vast quantities throughout the 
British Empire. 

The fuller utilization of the pea- 
nut, as demonstrated in the develop- 
ment of Ardil, suggests interesting 
possibilities of value to Canadians. 
Already, shelled and unshelled nuts 
and peanut butter are popular here, 
while peanut oil is used extensively 
for foodstuffs such as vegetable 
shortening and salad oils. 

Canada has little indigenous tex- 
tile fibre production. New industry 
based on vegetable proteins simu- 
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lating wool ranks in interest with 
rayon and nylon, which are made 
respectively from cellulose and coal. 

At present, work on Ardil is at 
the research stage. No samples are 
yet available for distribution. It is 
unlikely that production on a com- 
mercial scale will get under way till 
after the war. 


What's Worth While in 


in Science 
(Continued from March Issue 


67. Metals may be arranged in an 
activity series according to their ten- 
dency to pass into ionic form by 
losing electrons. 

68. A gas always tends to expand 
throughout the whole space available. 

69. The amount of heat which a 
constant mass of a liquid or solid ac- 
quires when its temperature rises a 
given amount is identical with the 
amount it gives off when its tempera- 
ture falls by that amount. 

70. In the lever the force times its 
distance from the fulcrum equals the 
weight times its distance from the 
fulcrum. 

71. Positively charged ions of 
metals may be deposited on the cath- 
ode, as atoms, when a direct current 
is sent through an electrolyte. 

72. The magnitude of an induced 
e.m.f. is proportional to the rate at 
which the number of lines of mag- 
netic force change and to the num- 
ber of turns of wire in the coil. 

73. The speed of light in any given 
substance bears a constant ratio to 
the speed of light in air. 

74. The lower the temperature of a 
body, the less the amount of energy it 
radiates; the higher the temperature 
the greater is the amount of energy 
radiated. 

75. The amount of heat developed 
in doing work against friction is pro- 
portionate to the amount of work thus 
expended. 
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TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 

For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 





BAWLF 


The second meeting of the Bawlf Sub-local 
was held at Ohaton on April 10. Because of 
poor attendance little was discussed, but it 
was decided to have the next meeting at 
Bawlf on May 1. Mrs. Herman Jacobs and 
Miss Lillus Debord served a delicious lunch. 





The final meeting of the Bawlf Sub-local 
was held at Bawlf school on May 1. Under 
discussion was the Spring Field Meet to be 
held May 31 at Bawlf, providing a ™%-mile 
track is completed before this date. Twelve 
members were present. A delicious lunch was 
served at the home of Mrs. Luther Olson. 


CALGARY RURAL 


The Calgary Rural Local held its June 
meeting in the Library on June 1. At this 
meeting the matter of holding future meet- 
ings in the Labor Temple was discussed and 
tabled, the method of payment of teachers’ 
cheques was talked about, and a request was 
forwarded to the Divisional Office that 
cheques be sent out by the 25th of each 
month, payable on the last teaching day of 
each month. The major topic of discussion 
was what things needed changing and ad- 
justing before the final track meet for the 
whole Division occurs. Prior to this meeting 
sub-divisional track meets had been held, 
and some marks and conditions were the 
subject f the debate of the day. 

The last, and, to the A.T.A. the most im- 
portant piece of business was the arrange- 
ment for the first fall meeting of the Calgary 
Rural Local, set for the third Saturday of 
September, to be a theatre party and ban- 
quet, at which time the teachers of the 
Division should be able to get acquainted 
and set for a good year of work for 1946-47. 


CLOVER BAR 


Or May 4. a meeting was held regarding 
a Clover Bar track meet. The track meet will 
be held on Wednesday, June 5, 1946. In case 
of inclement weather, it will be held the 
following Wednesday, June 12. 





The Clover Bar Local met on May 11 in 
the Masonic Temple, Edmonton. The mem- 
bers heard the reports from two of the 
Clover Bar delegetes to A.G.M., Mr. Piercy 
and Mr. Larson. Both gave very interesting 
and complete reports, for which we would 
thank them once again. Following his report, 
Mr. Larson presented the following reso- 


lution concerning the suggestion that the 
A.T.A, make use of National Selective Serv- 
ice: 

“Whereas National Selective Service has 
not given any aid to teachers as a whole or 
as individuals during the difficult war years, 


and 
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“Whereas at present teachers may con- 
tact Divisional or Town School Boards, with 
ease, which are few in number as compared 
to the large number of one-room schools of 
previous years, and 

“Whereas teachers rejected at the A.G.M. 
of 1544 a proposed scheme to set up an 
employment bureau within our own organ- 
ization, and 

“Whereas most government bureaus seem 
to grow in personnel in direct proportion to 
the decreasing need of such bureau, 

“Therefore be it Resolved: That all efforts 
and machinations to burden the A.T.A. with 
N.S.S. be met with vigorous opposition, and 
that no such association be implemented.” 

This motion was carried. 


COLD LAKE 


A meeting of the Cold Lake Sub-local was 
held on May 11 in the Grande Centre School. 
The purpose of the meeting was to discuss 
the track meet. The date set for the track 
meet was June 7. Committees were formed 
to organize the grounds, rules, etc. We are 
hoping that all the local schools will be in 
attendance. The teachers also planned to 
hire a boat and have an outing on Cold Lake 
at the end of June. Fishing, and camn-stvle 
meals will be the chief attractions. All the 
local teachers are cordially invited to come 
and join the fun. The subject of the schools 
gathering local historical data was brought 
up by Mr. J. Stonehocker. The group decided 
to get the School Board’s opinion with re- 
spect to trying this out as a Sub-local school 
project. Following the meeting a refreshing 
lunch was served by Mr. Fabian Milaney and 
Miss Norma McKee. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


The regular meeting of the Czar-Hughen- 
den Sub-local was held in the Junior Room 
at Hughenden on May 4. Final plans were 
made for the Track Meet to be held in 
Czar on May 380. A report on the Easter 
Convention was then given by Mr. A. 
Strandberg, of Amisk. The last meeting of 
the year will be held in Czar on Saturday, 
June 2. Following the meeting, refreshments 
were served at the Cafe. 


DRAYTON VALLEY 


The meeting of the Drayton Valley Sub- 
local was held at the Drayton Valley teach- 
erage on May 4, with good attendance. A 
discussion was held on the forthcoming track 
meet. Plans were made for a horseback ride 
to Bear Lake on June 8. 


EAST SMOKY 


The East Smoky Sub-local was organized 
at Grande Prairie at the convention in Octo- 
ber. Mrs. Lowen was elected secretary; Miss 
Reid, Chairman; and Mrs. Moody, Councillor. 





The first well-attended meeting was held 
on March 16 at the home of Mrs. Lowen. 
There isn’t a lack of interest among the 
teachers in this Division, but some of the 
teachers are working under handicaps which 
do not permit them to get away, while others 
have transportation difficulties. At our first 
meeting preliminary arrangements were 
made for the musical festival and track meet. 
It was decided to hold our own track meet 
at Debolt, rather than go to Grande Prairie. 





We held our next meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Lowen on May 11. Final arrangements 
were made for the musical festival and track 
meet. There are to be two track-meet cen- 
tres; one at Debolt, with Mrs. Moody in 
charge; and the other at Valleyview, with 
Mrs. L. Lundblad in charge. 
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It was decided to hold a meeting on June 
8 to “wind up business’’ and conclude with 
a relaxation period in the form of a wiener 
roast, boat riding and fishing. Our meeting 
closed when a scrumptiou, lunch was served. 
One can be readily convinced that there are 
canoe budding chefs among the teaching pro- 
ession. 


EDSON 


A regular meeting of the Edson Sub-local 
was held in the Home Economics room on 
April 11. At this meeting committees were 
formed to arrange for the Edson Divisional 
track meet which is to be held on May 31. 
A vote of thanks was given to Messrs. Meade 
and Wells, who served a delightful lunch. 





The regular meeting of the Edson Sub- 
local was held on May 1. Mr. Dakin reported 
having arranged to get medals and cups for 
the winners at the track meet. A delicious 
lunch was served by Mrs. Harrison and Mr. 
Winter. 


ELK POINT 


The May meeting of the Elk Point Sub- 
local was held May 4 in the Elk Point Inter- 
mediate Room, with eight members present. 
A very interesting report on the Easter Con- 
vention at Calgary was presented by Mr. J. 
v. Jacobson, delegate to the recent Conven- 
tion. Final arrangements re the annual Fes- 
tival were discussed. A very worthwhile con- 
cert is to follow the Festival activities. The 
June meeting is set for June 1. 





The final meeting of the Elk Point Sub- 
loca! wae held June 1 in Elk Point. Seven 
members braved the muddy roads to attend. 
All business affairs of the recent, and very 
saccessful, Annual Festival were completed. 
The Field Day was set tentatively for Sep- 
temher 27, 1946, and the first Fall meeting 
of the Sub-local was set for Saturday, Sep- 
tember 7, in Elk Point. A vote of thanks was 
— to the Secretary, who expects to leave 
snertly. 


EVANSBURG- WILDWOOD 


The April meeting of the Evansburg- 
Wildwood Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mr. Stonehoker, Evansburg, on April 13. A 
large number of teachers were in attendance. 
The main topic discussed was the forth- 
coming track meet to be held at Evansburg 
on May 17. Mrs. Stonehoker served a de- 
licious lunch at the close of the meeting. 





The May meeting of the Evansburg-Wild- 
wood Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. 
Andrusiw, Evansburg, on May 11. The new 
salary schedule which will go into effect in 
September was discussed. The ballot sent out 
to the teachers to vote on the proposed 
schedule was explained by Mr. Stonehocker, 
and also a full report 6n negotiations was 
given to the teachers. A few minor points 
on the track meet to be held on May 17 were 
ironed out. The wide diversity in the pay- 
ment of janitors’ salaries was also discussed, 
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and an informal reslution on this matter was 
to be sent in to the Local Executive. Mr. 
Stonehoker gave a very interesting account 
of the Convention at Calgary. At the close of 
the meeting a delicious lunch was served by 
Mrs. Andrusiw. 


FOOTHILLS 


Our Local re-organized on April 20. The 
following officers were elected: Mr. A. 
Simcoe, President; Miss Lucy Fair, Vice- 
President; Mrs. M. A. Todd, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Miss Helen Meadws, Councillor. We 
planned to attend the annual banquet at 
High River on May 17, but owing to a 
very bad dust storm only four out of ten 
teachers were able to attend. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


On Saturday, May 4, at 2 p.m., the mem- 
bers of the Grande Prairie Sub-local met in 
St. Joseph’s Academy for their regular 
monthly meeting. Since this was an import- 
ant meeting, it was gratifying to have more 
members in attendance. The greater part of 
the business was concerned with the track 
meet to be held on May 31. Our Councillor 
to the A.G.M., Mrs. Gray, gave us her report 
on the Annual General Meeting. During the 
general discussion which followed, Mr. Mels- 
ness, President of the A.T.A., gave us much 
valuable and interesting information about 
the training and certification of teachers, 
pensions, the curriculum, etc. We are for- 
tunate indeed to have our General President 
at so many of our meetings. To round off the 
afternoon a delicious tea was served. 


INNISFAIL-WEST 


The May meeting of the Innisfail-West 
Sub-local was held by Mr. Sloane at Dickson 
on May 15. Nine teachers were present. 
Councillor Mr. Mewha reported on the A.G.M. 
held at Calgary. Final plans for the School 
Festival to be held in Markerville on May 23 
were drawn up. The program is to be held 
in the hall, and display of work done by 
pupils will be held in the school. Secretary 
Hazel Ruddy, was appointed to draw up the 
program, which will commence at 10 a.m., 
with a noon recess of one and one-half hours. 
The Sub-local track meet is to be held on 
May 31 in Dickson, commencing at 10 a.m. 
The meeting was adjourned; after which Mrs. 
Sloane served a tasty lunch. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Dickson on June 12, with 
Mrs. Randall as hostess. 


LETHBRIDGE 


Seventy-one teachers of the Lethbridge 
Local. No. 7, met in the auditorivm of Cen- 
tral School, Lethbridge, on the afternoon of 
March 23. Mr. L. J. McKenzie presided, and 
Mr. Barnett and Mr. Eric Ansley were in 
attendance. Following the adoption of the 
minutes, Mr. M. Knowles, chairman of the 
salary negotiating committee, outlined the 
pronosals of the committee, as well as the 
replies of the board, and stated that nego- 
tiations had broken down. A motion by Mr. 
Kimmett and Mr. Bride, that an official 
bargaining agent be anpointed, was carried. 
Mr. P. Holt and Mr. Kunst moved that Mr. 
Barnett be appointed official negotiator. This 
motion was carried unanimously. Mr. Barnett 
adressed the group, and outlined the steps 
that might be necessary in settling the salary 
dispute. He then introduced Mr. Eric Ansley, 
who is to succeed him as General Secretary. 
Mr. Ansley spoke briejy about the work of 
the Secretary, and assured the group that 
he would endeavor to perform his duties 
well. Following the adjournment of the gen- 
eral meeting, Mr. Barnett and Mr. Ansley 
met with the salary negotiating committee. 
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The Executive of the Lethbridge Local, 
No. 7, met in the Y.M.C.A. on Saturday, May 
18, at 2 p.m. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and adopted. Mr. Watson 
spoke for a few minutes regarding the or- 
ganization of the South Western Teachers’ 
Association. Several points were clarified re- 
garding the positions of the various A.T.A. 
Locals within the South Western Teachers’ 
Association. Each local sends two delegates 
to a committee meeting in June, for the pur- 
pose of planning the fall convention. Mr. 
W. White, and Mr. M. Knowles were elected 
to represent the Lethbridge Local at this 
committee meeting on June 8. Suggestions 
for revising the constitution of the South 
Western Teachers’ Association, as well as 
for planning the fall convention, were sub- 
mitted to the delegates. 


A motion by Mr. Holman and Mr. L. J. 
McKenzie to authorize payment of $20.00 
to each of the district councillors to the 
A.G.M. was carried. Mr. M. Holman, who 
has been elected District Representative, re- 
signed his position as councillor. Following 
the acceptance of Mr. Holman’s resignation, 
Mr. Allen, of Turin, was elected as councillor. 
A motion from Mr. Allen and Miss H. 
Bews to amend the constitution of the Leth- 
bridge Division Local, by stating that the 
chairman of the salary negotiating committee 
be an = officio member of the executive, was 
carried. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 


The Mount Rundle Local held its fourth 
meeting of this year at Exshaw on May 28, 
sixteen members heing present. Mr. Leavitt 
and Mr. Parkinson gave very interesting and 
detailed reports of the Easter Convention, 
dealing mainly with teacher training, pub- 
licity, resolutions, pensions, selective service, 
school radio broadcasts, and A.T.A. fees. As 
a result of the reports and the discussions 
during and following the reports, light was 
brought to bear upon many questions that 
had heretofore been rather hazy. Mr. Brown 
moved a hearty vote of thanks for the ex- 
cellent coverage the delegates gave of the 
Convention. The contribution to delegates’ 
expenses for attendance at the Convention 
was raised from three dollars:a day to five 
dollars a day. A tasty lunch was served by 
Mrs. Parkinson, for which Mr. Gish moved a 
hearty vote of thanks. 


NEUTRAL HILLS 


A meeting of the Neutral Hills Local was 
held in Consort on Thursday, May 28. An 
Institute was held that day and our Super- 
intendent kindly gave us some time in the 
afternoon. for our meeting. Thirty-eight 
teachers were present. A favorable report of 
the work done by our Salary Negotiating 
Committee was heard. Mrs. Tinkess, one of 
our Councillors, reported on the A.G.M. 
Later that evening the Local entertained the 
teachers at an enjoyable supper provided by 
the Junior U.F.A. 


OLDS 


A meeting of the Olds Local was held in 
Didsbury High School on May 22, Nine mem- 
bers were present. The final business of the 
Musical and Dramatic festivals was presen- 
ted and dealt with. The Salary Negotiating 
Committee met with the Executive of Olds 
Local, and salary negotiations are now pend- 
ing. 


PONOKA NORTH 


The Ponoka North Sub-local held its reg- 
ular monthly meeting on Saturday, May 4, in 
the Divisional Office. The business of the 
meeting was primarily taken up with the 
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unanimous protest re the interchange of 
teachers for supervision of Grade IX exams. 
The track meet to be held on May 28 was 
also discussed, and it is hoped it will be as 
much a success as it was last year. 


RADWAY 


A meeting of the Radway Sub-local was 
held at Radway School on May 3, with Mr. J. 
Dubeta presiding. Most of the members 
were present. Our A.G.M. Councillor, Mr. 
Styra, gave a report on the Easter Conven- 
tion at Calgary. The main item of discus- 
sion was the School Festival. It was also 
planned to have a track meet. The Sub-local 
had purchased a projector, and Mr. Styra 
gave us a showing of a few of the films. 





A Musical Festival was held at Radway on 
Thursday, May 16. The following schools 
entered: Radway, Old Radway, Myrtle Creek, 
Jackpine Grove, Martin Centre and Shakes- 
peare. All the schools of this Sub-local par- 
ticipated and co-operated, thus making the 
Festival a success. Inspector Kostash 
spoke about the aims and outcomes of musi- 
cal and dramatical training in the school. 
The adjudicators were: Miss Pelech, Miss 
Skwarok, Miss Radomsky, Mr. Kupchenko 
and Mr. Bayduza. Ewery school was repre- 
sented in the evening performance. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The meeting of the Redwater-Opal Sub- 
local was called to order at approximately 
the scheduled time at the home of Mr. Henry 
Chaba, Eastgate teacher. Members present 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Walter Chaba, the three 
Redwater teachers, Mrs. Malowaney, Miss 
Kraychy, Mr. Henry Chaba, and Mr. Andrew 
Chaba. Guest speakers were Mr. Don Mur- 
ray, of Egremont, and Mr. R. J. Scott, our 
Superintendent. After the regular formalities 
of the meeting were over, Mr. Don Murray 
gave a concise but comprehensive report of 
the Annual Convention, which was appreci- 
ated by all. Mr. Scott spoke briefly on a very 
important subject, ‘Teachers’ Sub-local.” I 
am certain that it will emphasize to teachers 
who have not affiliated themselves with an 
active Local that they should do so in order 
to make the voice of the teachers more de- 
cisive. The 1946 track meet was reviewed, 
and the rules and date were agreed upon. 
A copy of the regulations was sent out to 
all teachers in this locality. Date: Friday, 
May 31, 1946, at Redwater; Time of Com- 
mencement: 9:30 a.m. The meeting ad- 
journed and a dainty lunch was served. 


SEBA BEACH 


Slate of officers of the Seba Beach Sub- 
local is as follows: President, Mrs. Laws; 
Vice-President, Mr. Plant; Councillor, Mrs. 
Harris; Press Correspondent and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss A. Spady. The following are 
members of the Seba Beach Sub-local: Miss 
Toma, Miss Yates, Mrs. Stewart, Miss Kreye, 
Miss Allan, Mr. Carlson, Mr. Skorpad, Mr. 
Plant, Miss Spady, and Mrs. Harris. The 
regular Sub-local meetings will be held on 
the fourth Saturday of every month. 


W. J. STEEL—Florist 


Specialists in Fine Flowers and their 
Arrangement 


Store: Elks Building, 116 7th Ave. W. 
: CALGARY 


Store Phone M2612 Night Phone S0803 











STETTLER 


The Stettler Sub-local met on May 17 at 
the home of Mrs. Nicholl, with ten members 
and one guest present. Mrs. Crone reported 
on the drama school held in April. Plans 
were completed for the annual A.T.A. picnic 
to be held in June. The Salary Schedule 
Committee reported that negotiations are 
not yet completed. Mr. Briggs gave a very 
interesting report on the Annual General 
Meeting held at Calgary, to which he was a 
delegate. Lunch was then served. 


TWO HILLS 


An Institute meeting of the Two Hills Lo- 
cal was held at the school on Friday May 10, 
with 23 members in attendance. Mr. D. Pode- 
aluk our councillor gave a brief but detailed 
report on the work being done on the Salary 
Schedule, which was followed by a report 
by Mr. N. Myskiw on the A.G.M. A Social 
Studies committee, consisting of the follow- 
ing members: Mr. J. Beregan, Mr. C. Tym- 
chuk, Mr. W. Kindrachuk, Mr. M. Fedoruk, 
Mr. J. Hohol and Miss Brasseau, was set up. 
They will select and compile the questions 
for Division II tests to be given throughout 
the Two Hills School Division. Our Super- 
intendent, Mr. Hannochko, gave us a very 
interesting talk on school problems in gen- 
eral, and, for variety, a few of his own 
problems. The latter proved quite amusing. 
The track meet will be held on the first of 
June, with the Softball tournament follow- 
ing on June 7. The meeting ended with a 
very delicious lunch served by Mrs. J. 
Young, Mrs. C. Tymchuk, and Mrs. A. Han- 
nochko. 


WETASKIWIN 

The Wetaskiwin Sub-local sponsored a lec- 
ture by Dr. A. A. "* on 
Wednesday, April 17. A special film on the 
topic was shown. The financial report on the 
sponsorship of the “Spring Fiesta,”’ a com- 


Teachers Wanted 


DIDSBURY SCHOOL requires 
High School Teacher qualified 


to teach Mathematics and Sci- 
ence, preferably with Music 1. 
Roy G. McArthur, Sec.-Treas., 
Didsbury S.D., No. 652, Dids- 
bury. 











bined effort of the Home and School Associ- 
ation, was also given. 

On May 1 at 7:30 p.m., a lecture by Mrs. 
Ella Walker, a well-known Edmonton artist, 
was given at the Alexandra school. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by slides depicting 
various phases of art, and proved to be 
most interesting to those present. Miss Mar- 
garet Anderson also capably rendered two 
beautiful piano solos, while members of Miss 
Woods’ Glee Club entertained the audience 
with two numbers from their repertoire. 





At the regular May meeting of the Wetas- 
kiwin Sub-local, interesting reports were re- 
ceived from Mrs. B. A. Munn and Miss F. 
McDonald, delegates to the Easter conven- 
tion. Discussion of arrangements for a pro- 
posed local track meet followed. The meeting 
closed after lunch had been served by Misses 
June White and Mabel Younie. 


WILLINGDON AND HAIRY HILL 


The Willingdon and the Hairy Hill Sub- 
locals held a joint meeting at the Boian 
Marea School on May 10 at 8 p.m. There 
were 23 present and all benefited from this 
meeting. Under the chairmanships of Mr. N. 
Poohkay, of Hairy Hill, and Mr. L. L. Kos- 
tash, of Willingdon, the following reports 
were given: Mr. N. W. Svekla, Willingdon, 
reported on the meeting of the executive of 
Two Hills Local. The report dealt with the 
track meet to be held June 1 in Myrnam, 
the Teachers’ Spring Rally to be held in 
Myrnam on June 8 and the proposed changes 
in the salary schedule. Mr. Matie gave a 
paper on the trend of change in Medical 
Practice. Mr. L. L. Kostash, District Rep- 
resentative of North-East Alberta, gave a 
report as a member of the Executive. Mr. N. 
Poohkay gave a very extensive report on 
the A.G.M. The public school fastball league 
came in for discussion. A sumptuous lunch 
was then served by the lady teachers of both 
Sub-locals. 





Judge: Have you anything to offer 
the court before sentence is passed 
upon you? 

Prisoner: No, yer Honor; me law- 
yer took me last dollar. 

+ & + 

The deeper the sorrow the less 

tongue it has.—Talmud. 








Basic salary: 


Applications invited for Rural Schools and Intermediate* 
High School Work in the Sullivan Lake School Division, 
for Sept. 1, 1946 


Cert. Cert. 

Elementary work; or elementary and inter- 
A eractaabr costar | << hoes raisace cas edicss $1050 $1150 
Intermediate; or Intermediate and High School $1250 $1350 


High School work’ ......................,- 


ADD TO THE FOREGOING BASIC FIGURES: $50 each for three years experience, 
and $75 each for the next four years’ experience anywhere in Alberta; $15 for 
each University credit, up to $210 for bachelor’s degree; Some schools with $50 
and $150 bonus. Most schools have 10-17 students. Most schools have comfortable 
teacherages for nominal rent. Apply: H. K. Fielding, Hanna, Alberta. Please state 
experience, certificate, and address through till September, 1946. 


woobatt tneb tend anh $1600 $1600 
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Proposed Draft of Amendment to By-laws . . . 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Secretary to prepare an electoral 
ballot for submission to the electoral 
vote as provided in these By-laws. 

The Executive Council shall have 
the right to determine the final draft 
of the proposed amendment, provid- 
ing, however, that it shall not have 
the power to alter the purpose or in- 
tention of any amendment proposed 
by the Annual General Meeting or by 
a Local Association. 


When the proposed amendment 
involves an alteration affecting more 
than one item in the existing By- 
laws, or the addition of more than 
one item, the General Secretary shall 
prepare the electoral ballot in such 
manner that the members may regis- 
ter the electoral vote for or against 
each item. 


41. The electoral ballot shall be 
mailed to the secretary, or other 
responsible officer, of each Local 
Association not later than the last 
day of September in any year. It 
shall be the duty of the Local Exec- 
utive to submit the ballot to a gen- 
eral meeting of the Local Association 
not later than the last day of Decem- 
ber, or at such time as the Executive 
Council may direct. A majority vote 
of the general meeting of the Local 
shall determine the electoral vote of 
the Local. 


42. The result of the electoral 
vote shall be reported by the General 
Secretary at the Annual General 
meeting. If a majority of the elector- 
al vote favors the amendment or al- 
teration, or any part thereof as pro- 
vided above, the amendment or part 
thereof which has secured the major- 
ity of the electoral vote shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting not later than the sec- 
ond day thereof. 

(N.B.—Adoption of Section 41 
would automatically amend By-law 


June, 1946 


14 also by eliminating the words “of 
the Executive Council thereof” after 


‘the words “meeting of a Local As- 


sociation.”’) 


Teachers Wanted 


Two teachers for Saskatoon 
Lake Consolidated S.D. No. 56; 
Grades I to VI, and VII to X. 
Salary as Grande Prairie Divi- 
sion. Free residence, water, 
etc.—to be shared, so team ap- 
plications desirable. State age, 
qualifications, experience, and 
send latest Inspector’s report. 

Chas. F. Hopkins, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Wembley, Alberta. 
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Stettler School Division No. 26 
Teaching positions in desir- 
able one-room schools are now 
being secured by inexperienced 
and experienced teachers for 
term commencing September 
3rd. First rate salaries are of- 
fered under lately revised 
schedule. Apply at once to 
David Drinnan, Secreary- 
treasurer, Stettler, Alberta. 














The St. Paul School Division, 
No. 45, needs teachers for 
several rural schools, some to 
operate until mid-August, — 
Favorable locations, well-equip- 
ped schools and teacherages; 
liberal polary schedule, includ- 
ing bonuses for enrolments over 
thirty and bilingual program. 
A few bonused schools for iso- 
lation. Full details obtainable 
from Mr. J. A. Hamilton-Lang- 
lois, Secretary-Treasurer, St. 
Paul, Alberta. 








Three teachers for the St. Paul 
School to commence September 
term. Applications state age, 
experience and qualifications. 
Preference given to male 
teachers. 

Adress all correspondence to: 
S. Mury, Secretary-Treasurer, 
St. Paul, Alberta. 
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Phone 21676—Upstairs 10158 Jasper Avenue 


Betty-Lou Dress 
Shop 


Dresses and Sportswear 


Edmonton’s “Smart” upstairs 
Shop 























Berry Creek School Division requires: Five teachers for one-room 
rural schools. One principal of a two-room village school, Grades 
IX, X and XI. 
Rural light schools with teacherages available on this schedule: 
Elementary or Elementary and Intermediate, $50 for first three 
years, and Intermediate and High, $75 for next three years. 
Elementary or Elementary and Intermediate Permanent: Mini- 


mum $1150.00, Maximum $1600.00. 

Intermediate and Intermediate High—-Permanent. Minimum 
$1350.00, Maximum $1800.00. 

Principal: $50.00 per room extra. Allowance for University 
towards a degree—$15.00 per subject. 

Isolation bonuses in addition to above where applicable. 

Write, telegraph or phone: J. A. Lukey, Sunnynook, Alberta. 

Secretary Berry Creek School Division, No. 1. 
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EERE at it a in 


King Edward Hotel 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Imperial Bank 
of Canada 


This Bank will afford you 
painstaking and reliable 
Banking service 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
Bear 
144% interest 
EDMONTON MAIN OFFICE 
Jasper and 100th Street 


R. CARSON, Manager 
N. S. Mackie, Asst. Manager 


BRANCHES: 
South Side ae West End 
Norwood Boulevard 
Alberta Avenue 


EDMONTON 


IF SAVING MEANS 
ANYTHING TO YOU 


We DO Sell for Less 


Buy Your New Spring Outfit 
Here. 


We outfit the entire Family from Head 
to Toe 


for LADIES; for MEN | for Children 
Suits 


Work Gloves} School Togs 


SHOES FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Be sure to visit our Bargain Basement 


ARMYs NAVY 


Department Stores Ltd. 
Headquarters for Army Surplus Goods 
Edmonton Regina Vancouver 


NEW BASIC 
READERS 


for upper levels in 
Grades 2 and 3 


The upper level New Basic Readers 
and their accompanying Think-and- 
Do Books broaden each child’s read- 
ing experience and skill, and build 
a firm basis for middle-grade work. 
MORE FRIENDS AND 
NEIGHBOURS (22) 


Think-and-Do Book for More 
Friends and Neighbours. 


MORE STREETS AND 
ROADS (32) 


Think-and-Do Books for More 
Streets and Roads 


for full information write 
THE 
SCHOOL BOOK BRANCH 


DEPT. OF EDUCATION, 
EDMONTON 


W. J. GAGE & CO., LTD. 


Toronto 





The Things You Love 


at prices you can afford 


The name ‘“Duncan’s” has always been 
synonymous with quality in distinctive 
fashions. We cordially invite students to 
visit our shop to see the latest arrivals in 
the season’s loveliest clothes. 


JASPER AT THIRD STREET 


NO Suggests that 
NOW 


Is the Time to Order Laboratory Supplies 
Required for the Fall Semester 


Place Your Order Now and Have Everything on Hand When Required 


PHYSICS CHEMISTRY BIOLOGY 


Placing Your Order with CENCO Means 
a 
Guarantee of Satisfaction 
CENCO SERVICE EXTENDS FROM THE 
ATLANTIC to the PACIFIC 


CATALOGUES ARE AVAILABLE TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


SCIENTIFIC K] LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS i) APPARATUS 
129 ADELAIDE ST. w. . 7275 ST. URBAIN ST. 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. 





